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FOREWOED 

No matter how well devised may be the 
oTgamzation of a factory, or how scientifically 
perfect its processes and machinery, it is not 
well managed unless the conditions under 
which the employees of aU ranks work are such 
as to encourage them to give of their best 
I am afraid that most of us who are employers 
musli admit that we have still a great deal to 
learn about how best to provide these con- 
ditions 

Probably ;most people would say that the 
relations between employer and employed 
were pretty good in^the Rowntree factory, 
and “pretty good” rightly describes them 
For nearly 60 years I have been workmg 
there We have never had a strike (I touch 
wood’)*> and every day there are evidences of 
the friendly and co-operative relations which 
exist between employer and employed Never- 
theless, when considermg the matter some 
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little time ago, I was convmpedr’ that the 
co-operative spirit could he still further 
developed to the great advantage of all — 
employees as well as shareholders — for it has 
long been an axiom at the Cocoa Works thfll^ 
aU workers share m such prosperity as the 
busmess enjoys This is provided for, not only 
by a scheme of profit-sharing, but by a long 
contmued practice of improving both wage 
scales and workmg conditions when these can 
be afforded This is a basic condition of 
estabhshmg co-operation between “Capital” 
and “Labour” It can hardly be expected 
that mcreased efforts of mmd and^and will be 
put forth by the workers if such efforts have 
no consequence other ^than to swell share- 
holders’ profits 

It was because I believed the co-operative 
spirit could be still further developed in the 
busmess of which I was both the Chtoman 
and the Director m charge of Labour, that 
some httle time ago I appointed a committee 
of works executives to study the subject. 
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IX 


This book 4ieals ■with such parts of their report 
as seemed to be of general ry.terest 

The committee consisted of Di C, H, 
Northcott, Labour Manager, who acted as 
Okairman, Mr. F. Hawksby, the Chief Shop 
Ste-vrard, Miss Patricia Hall, a member of 
the staff of the Psychological Department, 
who made the actual investigation m the 
workrooms; and (for part of the time) Dr 
Moorrees, the head of the Psychological 
Depaitment Various departmental managers 
and a few others served on the committee 
during such time as enquiries in them depart- 
ments were m progress The book has been 
written by Miss Patricia Hall, in collaboration 
with Mr. Locke, the head of the Education 
Section at the Works. 

I have carefully considered whether or no 
it was desirable to ppbhsh it. I have decided 
that it»was, because although it may convey 
httle information that is entirely new to those 
who have made a particular study of the 
subjects dealt •with, I recogmze that such 
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people constitute a small min^niy of those 
engaged m manag^g mdustry 
The work done by the committee was of 
real help to me It made me more alive to the 
great importance of creatmg a spirit of ooiT- 
tentment throughout the workmg force, and 
has shown me that we have done many things 
that we ought not to have done, and left 
undone many thmgs that we ought to have 
done — and it has m many cases shown just 
what those thmgs were It has often made me 
say to myself “ Of course ' we ought to have 
thought of that How stupid of us not to have 
done so ' A report which makes a director 
who IS directly responsible for labour policy 
say that to himself, is not without value > 

And so I have thought that if the work of 
the committee has been of value to me, a 
book describmg it might be of value to others 
It covers some ground which has not, I fceheve, 
been covered previously, and I trust that 
others may find it as helpful and as thought- 
provokmg as I have done 
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XI 


Though rtt does not pretend to cover the 
ground completely, I thmjf it suggests hues 
of enquiry which readers may care to follow 
up If so, I hope they will publish the results 
of their work m due course. The subject 
dealf With is so important that any who can 
throw a few rays of light upon it should not 
hide their hght imder a bushel, but should 
give others the advantage of it. 

There is to-day a demand by the workers, 
which becomes mcreasmgly insistent, for a 
higher standard of life, and from every pomt 
of view it IS desirable that this should be met 
But it cannot be fully met miless the standard 
of mdustriaf efficiency is raised, and one of 
the steps that must be taken is to ehmmate 
all avoidable waste. Probably the greatest 
smgle source of waste is that which arises from 
lack of cordial co-opqration between employer 
and employed Strikes and look-outs, serious 
though they are, only account for a small part 
of it Infinitely more important is the day-to- 
day waste to which it gives rise m every 
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factory. If this could be avoided, then it 
would be possible^ substantially to raise the 
workers’ standard of living 

B SEEBOHM ROWNTREE 

Cocoa Works, 

York 

January, 1938 
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Chapter I 

THE BACKGROUND OF THE ENQUIRY 
A PROPER consideration of the human 
■^^Yaotor m industry has come to be 
reoogmzed as bemg essential to mdustrial 
prosperity More and more firms aro giving 
to the human side of their organization the 
attention and care which was once given ex- 
clusively to the financial and material aspects 
The human problems of a business may be, 
and often are, more difficult to solve than 
those associated with equipment or finance, 
but the lack of full co-operation between 
“Capital” and “Labour” is such a formidable 
obstacle to mdustrial progress and prosperity 
that every effort should be made to understand 
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the causes of misunderstanduig add then to 
remove them. 

A great deal of research work on these 
human problems has been done m recent 
years, and much valuable material has already 
been pubhshed, notably by the Nation^ Insti- 
tute of Industrial Psychology, the Institute of 
Labour Management, the Industrial Welfare 
Society, and the Industrial Health Research 
Board There are, of course, no ready- 
made schemes for ourmg labour troubles, 
each firm has its own set of problems and 
must, therefore, modify and adapt to its 
own special conditions any remedies based on 
the results of mvestigations made elsewhere 
But there are fortunately many common 
factors m all these human problems of 
mdustry 

In 1929 the directorrm charge of Labour 
matters at the Cocoa Works, York, appomted 
a committee whose terms of reference were to 
study the whole question of how to develop 
more fuUy the sense of oo-operation between 
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the Compafty and the rank and file workers. 
This book describes some ofihe work done by 
the committee, and records the conclusions 
to which it came It is published m the hope 
that it may make some small contribution to 
the solution of the human problems which 
arise m mdustrial estabhshments 

A proper understandmg of the significance 
of this piece of research calls for some know- 
ledge of the firm’s labour policy which has a 
definite bearmg on the employee’s attitude to 
the management Accordmgly an account is 
given m the first place of the scheme of 
democratic government at the Cocoa Works, 
and, secondly, of the method of selectmg 
employees. Through the former, grievances 
which otherwise might be a source of trouble 
and discontent m the workrooms are brought 
to the surface and dealt with Our method of 
selectmg employees, we believe, makes an 
important contribution to their general effici- 
ency and well-bemg. 

The nature and scope of the firm’s pohcy is 
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briefly expressed in tbe foUoj^irJg quotation 
from the Company’s Standing Orders and 
Instructions on that point 

“The Company recognizes that effective manage- 
ment IS largely a problem of appealing to and 
combmmg the appiopnate motives of the men and 
women concerned in the organization The primary 
motive power m aU oases is tbe sense that a man or 
woman is m a really well administered biismess, 
and that adequate lecogmtion is given by Manage- 
ment to SIX mam obhgations, namely, to provide 
their workers, whether operative or ese^sutive, 
with — 

(a) a fair wage, * 

(b) security against the mam nsks of mdustrial 
life (unemployment, sickness, accident, old age), 

(c) opportumty for advancement, 

(d) good working conditions, 

(e) scope for self-ei^ression, 

(/) mspirmg leadership ” 

The scheme of democratic government is 
based on the prmciple that if the co-aperation 
of the workers is to be won, they must be 
treated as co-operators and not merely as 
servants. It must be the management’s aim, 
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consequently, *60 give them as large a share m 
determining working conditions as la con- 
sistent with efficient administration. 

The regular channels of commumcation 
with the workers are through — 

1 Trade Unions 

2 Shop Stewards 

3 Works Councils 

Relations with Trade Umons 

TKe directors have always been willmg to 
recognize trade unions, and have consistently 
done so They have sought to establish such 
a relationshijg with them that when a matter 
comes up for discussion, the two parties meet, 
not as opposmg forces, but each seekmg to 
understand the viewpoint of the other, and 
to arrive at decisions fan to both parties. 
This IS the spirit m .Which negotiations are 
conducted. 

In accordance with the Company’s belief m 
the value of ooUeotive bargaining, a notice 
signed by the Chanman is posted from time to 
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time on all the factory notice hosRrds, stating 
that “ . It is#d.esirable m the mterests of 
the Company and its employees that the latter 
shall he suitably orgamzed, and membership 
of a trade union is, m the general case, 
desirable ” 

There is little doubt that this notice is 
largely responsible for the fact that nearly 
100 per cent of the workers are members of a 
trade union 

Shop Stewards 

There are forty-four shop stewards, w£o are 
elected by the members of reoogmzed trade 
umons m the factory, each section eleotmg 
its own They are charged with certam 
responsibihties with regard to wages, hours, 
and other matters m the factory and offices 
m which the workers "^re directly mterested. 
Naturally, then mam activities are to m- 
vestigate complamts and grievances. The 
privileges, rights and duties of the shop 
stewards are clearly set forth m an agreement 
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made between* tiie Company and the union, 
the mam points of which are — 

1 Shop stewards shall he subject to the control 
of the trade union and shall act m accoidanoe 
with agreements between the union and the 
Company, so far as these affect the relations 
between the firm and the workpeople 

2 In connection with this agreement, shop 
stewards shall be afforded reasonable facilities to 
deal with questions m the department or section 
which they represent 

3 When it is proposed to dismiss employees on 
acoeunt of lack of work, the hst of those selected 
for dismissal is submitted to the shop steward for 
his or her information and approval, though the 
final decision rests with the Employment Depart- 
ment 

4 Shop stewards are notified of any transfer of 
workers to other departments and may not be 
transferred themselves without the sanction of 
the director concerned '* 

6 The management consults with the shop 
steward on behalf of the workers before an over- 
looker IS appomted or pSbmoted to a higher grade 
of the pverlookmg staff 

6 For the purpose of makmg tune studies m 
connection with the settmg of piece-rates, the 
s^op steward is consulted about the selection of 
workers to be tune-studied It is his responsibihty 
to see that the studies are taken under normal 
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■working conditions and he has»th^ right to be 
present durmg t^^e whole of the tune study A 
satisfactory standard having been ainved at, it is 
his duty to sign the tune study card to signify his 
approval He may also be required m certam 
circumstances to sign a copy of the list of piece- 
rates which IS to be posted m the workroojji 
7 Shop stewards are permitted to coUeot m 
works’ hours the weekly membership subscriptions 
to the trade unions, and for the tune spent on this 
and other duties covered by the agreement they 
are paid at their average rate of eammgs 
Experience has shown that shop stewards 
can often give valuable help to overlookers or 
foremen m handling difficult cases, because, 
from their personal knowledge of the workers, 
they are m a much better positi^in to find out 
and remove causes of complamt and trouble 
Agam, as representaljves of the trade union, 
they are responsible for seemg that the workers 
themselves carry out their obhgations under 
the agreements betw^n the union and the 
Company. 

The shop steward system, we believe, has 
justified itself m spite of difficulties which 
have arisen from time to time. In the early 
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days some of the trade union representatives 
were less tolerant and less* co-operative in 
their spirit than they might have been, 
instead of reconciling differences, they occa- 
sionally stirred up antagonism But the 
genera! attitude of the shop stewards has 
been helpful and friendly, and at present it is 
almost invariably so. 

While the co-operative spirit shown by the 
shop stewards is, no doubt, due primarily to 
the fact that their activities are welcomed 
rather than resented by the management, 
there is no doubt that the value of their work 
has been greatly increased by the appoint- 
ment by the Company m 1919, with the 
approval of the Trade Umons, of a whole-time 
Chief Shop Steward, who is attached to the 
Labour Department. His special function is 
to advise the managem^t upon all questions 
affectmg’the mterests of the workers, and to 
represent the workers m every way. His 
influence, however, depends less upon his 
range of duties than upon his own personahty. 
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his conception of sound laboui relations and 
the attitude and point of view of the National 
Union of General and Municipal Workers, of 
which he is a representative On the one hand, 
he IS the accredited mouthpiece of several 
thousands of trade unionists , on the other, he 
IS a colleague of the management in the 
effective workmg of the estabhshment. 

Works Councils 

It was m the autumn of 1916, before the 
birth of "Whitley Councils,” that the first 
council was set up at the Cocoa Works" The 
idea was tried out m one department first, 
and a pamphlet was issued to the workers 
explammg it The followmg is a quotation 
from this pamphlet — 

"Eor some tune past the Directors have felt 
that It might be of gi^at service to the Manager 
and Overlookers of a Department as well as to the 
Employees, if a Connoil representmg the Manage- 
ment and the workers were formed in each depart- 
ment, for the foil and free discussion of aU matters 
alfectmg the work of the department, such as- — 

(o) The comfort and well-bemg of the 
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employ^as, go far as these depend upon wages, 
hours, and conditions of work, etc , and 

(b) The general efficiency of the department 
which depends upon such things as time-keepmg, 
discipline, cleanliness, economy in the use of 
materials, and upon method and output 

“The Directors behave that through a depart- 
mental Council, worked m the right spirit, the 
employees would feel themselves to have a real 
share m the administration of the department, 
whilst their co-operation would be heartily wel- 
comed by the Management ’’ 

In’ the course of the next three years the 
system was extended to cover the whole of 
the works There are now departmental 
councils m all the mam departments, and a 
Central Works Council, which was set up m 
1919, to oo-ordmate their work This Central 
Council is composed of fifty-six members, 
representmg the workers and all grades of the 
management from overlookers to directors. 
All kmds of subjects are discussed at these 
councils, except standard wage rates and 
certam other basic workmg conditions which 
are agreed with the trade muons. The workers 
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brmg Tip any matters on which they want 
mformation, and'^ report any cases m which 
they feel that the disciphnary shoe pinches 
They report ways in which they thmk the 
organization is not working smoothly The 
management use the councils to explain why 
certam thmgs are being done, they report 
any special difficulties with which they may be 
confronted at the moment, and which they 
think the workers can help them to solve 
They report periodically on the volume of 
sales and on the profit position In a word, 
they seek to give the workers that knowledge 
of the busmess which should be given to them 
as real oo-operators. 

The councils have thus a very wide scope. 
It is worth mentioning that shop stewards 
are ecc officio members of the departmental 
councils, and, smce most of the workers are 
trade umomsts, they are usually elected to the 
Central Council Ongmally, management and 
workers sent an equal number of representa- 
tives to the council, but gradually this has 
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altered, tlirotJgh accidental causes and not 
of set purpose, so that* now there are 
thirty workers’ elected representatives and 
twenty-six representatives of the manage- 
ment No difficulty has arisen as a result of 
the cEiange 

Other directions m which democratic gov- 
ernment has developed at the Cocoa Works 
must be mentioned before we turn our atten- 
tion to the comuaittee’s report As will be 
readily understood, the temptation to pilfer 
goods IS especially strong m a chocolate 
factory, and much trouble has arisen from 
this cause 

With a view to creatmg a pubhc opmion 
throughout the Works which would condemn 
pdfermg, it was arranged, m 1920, that aU 
cases of pilfermg, mstead of bemg dealt with 
by the management, i^ould be referred to a 
committee consistmg of three elected workers’ 
representatives and three representatives of 
the management, with an agreed chairman 
This committee acts as a court of justice. 
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trying all cases brought before lii anfti mflioting 
all punishments 

Another example of the way m which the 
workers have effectively co-operated with the 
management is seen m the framing of the 
Works Rules In 1921 a committee i^as set 
up to revise all existmg rules It consisted 
of four elected representatives of the workers 
and four management representatives This 
committee carefully examined every existmg 
rule, modifymg such as seemed to call for 
modification, and finally drafted a code of 
rules which not only covered aU questions of 
factory disciphne, but a number of other 
matters affectmg the employed's daily hfe 
and welfare at the Works The code of rules 
was approved by tht> Central Council and 
endorsed by the Board of Directors, and no 
addition to or alteration of it can be made 
without the approval of both these .bodies. 
The representatives of the work-people and 
the management have found no difficulty m 
reachmg agreement on each rule 
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In order to protect workers from the danger 
of arbitrarily imposed punishment for a 
breach of Works Rules, an appeal committee 
was set up m 1921, before which any worker 
who thinks he has been unfairly treated may 
state ’his case. It consists of two elected 
workers, two representatives of the manage- 
ment, and an agreed chairman who has a 
castmg vote. Its decisions are final 
With a view to keepmg employees informed 
of the progress of the Company, it is cus- 
tomary for the Chairman of Directors to give 
a quarterly survey of the busmess to the 
Central Works Council, and, every year, 
immediately after the shareholders’ meetmg, 
the Chairman addresses separately the Central 
Works Council, the higher executives, and a 
meetmg open to employees generally, on the 
result of the Company’s tradmg durmg the 
past twelve months The detailed information 
given m these three addresses contams many 
items which the shareholders’ meetmg might 
find irrelevant, but which are fuU of mterest 
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to all grades of employees, who •are'^thus kept 
m touch with the •'Company’s actual position 
— an essential element in a real working 
partnership Questions are encouraged at all 
these meetmgs. 

Psychological Tests 

Another feature which calls for comment is 
the part played by psychological tests in the 
selection of employees. The tests were de- 
vised by the works psychologist, and were 
first mtroduced m 1922. In the first year or 
two of their application it was found necessary 
to make certam changes m them, but, broadly 
speakmg, the existing series has been regularly 
and constantly applied over a period of more 
than twelve years Tlius it has been possible 
to accumulate data as to the success which 
this method of selectidh has achieved when 
compared with the method of selection m 
force before psychological methods were em- 
ployed Briefly, our senes of tests mcludes 
those for muscle control, hand and eye 
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> ^ 

co-ordmation, ■'speed of learning, speed of 
reaction, dexterity and intelligence 

A certain amount of prejudice and appre- 
hension was aroused by the introduction of 
these tests, but this was almost mevitahle, as, 
to the unmitiated, such tests appear to belong 
to the reahn of the occult This attitude, 
however, was changed in the course of a year 
or two by the Company’s action m guarantee- 
mg the secrecy of aU results and by talnng 
every opportunity to explain the nature, 
methods and objects of the tests themselves 
to the shop stewards m particular and to the 
workers generally To-day, the tests are 
taken as a matter of course as part of the 
ordinary routme of selection for employment, 
transfer and promotion The introduction of 
the tests themselves has been fully justified by 
the practical results adhieved. With the old 
method of selection, the number of misfits 
amounted to 20 per cent of the total engage- 
ments Smce the tests were used, this figure 
has been reduced to 5 per cent. Anyone with 
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a knowledge of business can nfterpret this m 
terms of costs of engagement, traming, loss of 
material, and other overheads But there is 
another and possibly more important aspect 
Combmed with the medical exammation 
carried out by the Works doctors, it has 
reduced the risk of engagmg workers who are 
physically or mentally unsuitable for work m 
a factory, and thus has done a great deal to 
elnnmate a major cause of dissatisfaction, or 
maladjustment, m the workroom. The tests 
have also contributed substantially to ^con- 
tentment among the workers by fittmg 
“square pegs mto square holes and circular 
pegs mto circular holes.” 



Chapter II’ 


NATURE AND METHODS OF THE 
ENQUIRY 

TN view of what has just been said about the 
^ democratic environment of the Cocoa 
Works it might be thought that there were 
already ample opportunities for brmging to 
light any conditions likely to create discord m 
the workrooms and dealmg with them But 
the fact that these mvestigations were carried 
out shows that this machmery by itself was 
not enough It is not easy to discover what it 
IS that make^ a worker keen on his work or 
mars his pride and satisfaction m it It may 
be somethmg withm hiihself, m his physical 
condition, his mental outlook or his philosophy. 
Or it may be conditions withm the factory, 
such as the character or “atmosphere” of 
the workroom and the nature of the super- 
vision. A workroom may satisfy every legal 
requirement, yet leave human needs unmet, 

19 
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3ust as a foreman agamst wB.om there is no 
specific complamt may lack the spark of 
comradeship that somehow fires the enthusi- 
asm of his workers 

The committee charged with this enquiry^ 
set itself to study — ^first, the external mcen- 
tives and decentives which operated upon the 
workers m the rooms mvestigated, whether 
these pertamed to wages or arose out of the 
conditions of employment ; and secondly, the 
temperament and attitude of the workers, 
both mdmdually and collectively A pre- 
hminary survey of one particular department 
led to the selection for study of the effect on 
the workers of the followmg factors 

(a) The orgamzation of the department, 
includmg the arrangements for personnel 
work,^ the character of the supervision, and 
the measures initiated for givmg the workers 
a voice m a number of matters that are of 
immediate concern to them 

For fuller detoila eonoeming this committee see p 44 
’ In each large department, a manager has an assistant who 
attends to aU personnel questions on his behalf Where numbers 
justify it, there is an assistant for males and another for females 
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(b) Wage incentives 

(c) The arrangements in Ibrce with regard 
to regular or seasonal employment, short 
time, transfer, dismissal, and so forth, all 
of which affect the workers’ sense of 
security 

(d) The temperamental attitude of the 
workers, as shown m then response to the 
leadership of the management or that of 
then own elected shop stewards On this 
pomt it was agreed that no scientific pre- 
cision could be attamed, but that a simple, 
practical statement of characteristics so 
common among the workers as to need 
special consideration, might be of real 
value 

A scientific approach t5 the study of human 
experience, m whatever sphere, is not easy. 
The first difficulty is to discern the facts which 
appear to be relevant to the problem to be 
studied, and to confirm then relevance. In 
matters of opmion and feehng, the prejudices, 
preferences and phantasies of mdividuals 

3— (B 290) 
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often assume undue significanee, yet we can- 
not Ignore them'^ They are forms of human 
experience , even if at first they seem irrele- 
vant to the enquiry, their frequent recurrence 
shows that they are really pertment, and that 
rightly assessed they will both broaden and 
strengthen our basis for deductions and con- 
clusions But it is most important to assess 
them rightly. The mvestigator’s first task is 
consequently to ensure that the data he offers 
for consideration are verifiable and significant 
In the second place, the behaviour of human 
bemgs IS influenced by many factors, arid can 
seldom be ascribed with certamty or precision 
to any smgle one of them Mo'reover, varia- 
tions m the relative importance of different 
factors may mtroduce new elements mto the 
situation The observer, therefore, should be 
alert to all the forces '^operatmg on individual 
workers or groups He must beware of unduly 
stressmg any one of them, and m particular 
should watch carefully to see, either that the 
total situation remams unchanged throughout 
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the period of esperiment, or that changes are 
noted and accounted for Otherwise his 
enquiry may be mvahdated For instance, 
the unexpected unemployment of a member 
of her family may make the weekly wage a 
far more powerful mcentive to a girl worker 
than it was previously, and this fact obviously 
■will have an mfluenoe on the total situation. 

In the third place, it is only by asking the 
mdividual workers themselves, that we can 
find out their estimate of the importance of 
different factors concermng then beha-viour, 
for instance, they alone can adequately ex- 
press their own boredom. But the British 
worker is not*usually given to profound mtro- 
spection, and his abihty to make use of it, 
even in his o-wn mterests, depends on whether 
the mvestigator can persuade him to talk 
freely about his o’wn feelmgs If those feehngs 
can be related to some concrete fact on which 
he and the mvestigator have a common under- 
standmg, then it may be possible to compare 
the different factors which affect him On the 
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other hand, a wrong approach® may lead Inm 
to refuse to co-operate m any such investiga- 
tion, which would thus become impossible 
It follows that workers do not easily and 
wiibngly offer themselves as the subject of an 
enquiry, particularly if its purpose is not 
understood by them Success m obtainmg m- 
formation thus depends entirely upon the 
mvestigator’s tranung and personal quahties. 
He must be able to formulate more or less 
precisely his problem and his objective, he 
must know how to select his material for 
observation and how to differentiate between 
useful and useless data and to draw valid 
conclusions, but more important still, he 
must have not only mexhaustible tact and 
patience but a sympathetic understandmg of 
the workers’ position and a desire to promote 
their welfare. 

Possible Modes of Enquiry 

The methods which are possible in an en- 
quiry of this kmd are four m number — 

1. Direct observation 
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2. The questiomaire method 
3 The mterview, whether guided or un- 
guided. 

4. The experimental method. 

Observation 

This, the best known of all methods of 
mvestigation, can be usefully and successfully 
employed m measurmg, for example, the 
effects of wage moentives on production. But 
it IS unrehable m connection with mqmries 
into feehngs and mental outlook Superficial 
observation may give quite false impressions 
of the attitudes to their work of two men, one 
grim or stohd* looking, the other enthusiastic 
and happy The latter’s apparent zest may 
come from havmg recently had a bit of good 
luck m a competition, whilst the grimness of 
the first man may result from crrcumstances 
quite unconnected with his work Another 
example of the same kmd of shallow ]udgment 
18 the way visitors to a factory will describe 
certam ]obs as very monotonous, when all 
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that they are really justified m saying is that 
such work seems monotonous to them They 
forget that they see only part of the total 
situation. 

The value of the method of observation 
depends upon the mteUigence and es^erience 
of the observer With adequate safeguards it 
can be usefully employed along with other 
methods m such an investigation as we have 
under review 


The Questionnaire 

The questionnaire has been more uSed m 
the U.S A than in Great Britain, though it is 
employed in this country to some extent by 
certam investigators But the method has 
serious limitations The satisfactory question- 
naire must be as brief, simple and direct as 
possible Yet it must exhaust the subject 
It is not easy to prepare a list of questions 
fulfilling these conditions Moreover, anyone 
who has dealt with workers knows that they 
do not find it easy to put their ideas on paper, 
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and they resist any suggestion to write down 
what they are thinking about Nor, in view of 
the worker’s difficulty in analysing his own 
feehngs and mental states, could one be certam 
that what is written is of any real significance. 
The questionfiaire method is of httle value for 
such enquiries, even when it is used simply as a 
guide to conversation, for it usually affects 
the worker m such a way as to check spon- 
taneity 

The Interview Method 

Th’e interview is the method employed most 
frequently m this type of enquiry. It can be 
either gmded or imguided On the surface 
the difference appears to be one of method 
only, but there is a fiindkmental difference m 
the value of the results obtamed. In the 
guided mterview, corfversation is subtly 
directed to pomts significant for the inter- 
viewer’s purpose, and he usually employs a 
kmd of questionnaire method designed to 
brmg out those pomts on which he wants 
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enlightenment But he may thereby fail to 
arouse the worker’s mterest, and if he persists 
m trying to direct the flow of question and 
answer, he will check spontaneity and pos- 
sibly arouse suspicion m his subject’s mmd, 
with the result that his data may be not only 
mcomplete but maccurate, in that matters of 
preference and attitude have been wrongly 
emphasized 

In the unguided mterview, on the other 
hand, the worker is encouraged to talk of any- 
thmg that is m his mmd, with the result that 
his thoughts almost mevitably grayitafe to- 
wards any particular difficulty which he is 
con&ontmg A senes of such mterviews with 
a group of workers, in all of which the same 
difficulty IS manife^ to a greater or less 
degree, will probably mdicate grievances or 
maladjustments well Worth bringmg to hght 
Agam, a topic spontaneously chosen by a 
normal employee is one that is important to 
him Discussion of it affords him some 
emotional release, and he often feels glad, 
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as he puts it, “to get tfaj^ matter ojBF his 
chest ” 

The unguided mterview has yet another 
advantage It gives the worker an oppor- 
tumty of discovermg, perhaps with the help of 
the mterviewer, the true causes of his dis- 
satisfaction which, so long as it is suppressed, 
tends to become a chrome grievance. Very 
often his attitude alters m the course of the 
mterviews , he sees thmgs m a different hght, 
and finds expressions for thoughts and feelmgs 
of which he was vaguely conscious, but which 
he had never analysed He may find that 
some matter which profoundly influenced his 
attitude to Ms job and his surroundings turns 
out to be quite unworthy of serious attention 
Agam and agam m ^he enquiries to be 
described more fuUy later, some personal 
situation unconnected* with the firm was 
found to be the real stumblmg-block pre- 
ventmg co-operation. For all these reasons, 
the ungmded mterview was the prmcipal 
method employed m this enquiry 
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Otir experience^shows that to 'fensure success 
certain essentials are necessary — 

1 Each worker interviewed must have 
complete assurance that none of his state- 
ments will he associated with, or ascribed 
to, him personally m any report made by 
the mterviewer 

2. Sufficient time must be allowed for the 
mterviewer to become acquamted with the 
employees and the factory, to understand 
its organization and to know the character 
and routme of the section m which he is 
working It is essential for him to find out 
also any hmdrances to production associ- 
ated with room organization of equipment 
3 The mterviewer must be absolutely 
frank with aU concerned If he attempts to 
disguise his aims he wdl only arouse sus- 
picion A free and e^sy conversational style 
IS helpful, and so is knowledge of the local 
dialect and idioms and the slang of the 
factory. 

4. The mterviewer must know something 
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of th.e historical and psychological back- 
ground of the individual he is interviewing. 
The foremen, m virtue of their position, 
know fairly intimately each of their workers, 
and thus should be able to help the inter- 
viewer to estimate the influence of a 
worker’s past experience upon his present 
outlook For this and many other reasons 
it IS important that the interviewer should 
keep m close touch with all executives, 
especially the foremen and forewomen. 

6 Care must be taken not to hurry an 
mterview, the pace bemg determined by the 
mterest of the employee. Forcmg a con- 
versation leads to the formation of mental 
barriers, to mistrust of the mterviewer and 
resentment of his presence 

6 The mterviewer must refram from 
assummg the famtest semblance of author- 
ity m the department and should always 
remam on the footmg of a visitor His 
wisest role is that of collaborator with the 
foreman, whose wholehearted co-operation 
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IS in every easy essential Tke least he can 
do is to uphold the foreman’s authority and 
try to make the enquiry helpful to him and 
to all concerned. 

The interviews held m the course of this 
enquiry took place in the workroom, usually 
at the work-bench or at the machme. Experi- 
ence showed that few workers are at their 
ease when called into an office, and for various 
reasons it was better to meet them durmg 
workmg hours Very seldom was work 
stopped durmg the mterviews By talking 
with the employee at the work-bench," the 
mterviewer was able to observe the nature of 
the workmg conditions as they ''affected the 
particular individual and to estimate his or 
her mterest m the '^job The mterviewer 
also had an opportunity of findmg out thmgs 
which hmdered or aSsisted output More- 
over, it IS probable that the worker, feehng 
more comfortable, and enjoymg the chance 
to show off his or her skill, did, m these 
circumstances, talk more freely 
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Where employees worked f(i a team, it was 
almost impossible to conduct an mterview 
while work was m progress In those circum- 
stances it was not so easy to discoyer how the 
workers were affected by the actual job they 
were domg, though much could be learnt by 
observation of the immediate surroundings 
and happenmgs. Sometimes the mterview 
could not be held at the workmg place, 
because the nature or position of the actual job 
made it undesirable or inconvement to do so 

Valuable results were obtamed from talking 
with several groups of girls immediately after 
they had come back from a tour of the factory.^ 
These meetmgs were held m a comfortable 
lounge m the workers’ canteen over a cup of 
tea, and the mterviewer found no difficulty 
m stimulatmg the conversation Whatever 

^ These particular girls had pointed out how little they knew 
of the factory as a whole or of the significance of their own job 
in relation to processes which preceded or succeeded it Though 
it 13 our custom to take jumor workers round the factory in small 
groups soon after they are engaged, these older women had never 
been round Special arrangements were accordingly made for 
them on the understandmg that they were to brmg any questions 
ansmg out of the tour to the investigator immediately 
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the oircumstarw^^is, it is clear that to get the 
best results workers must be quite at their 
ease when bemg mterviewed, and not subject 
to any external mfluences likely to hmder the 
flow of their ideas 

How IS an mterviewer to be sure that he is 
gettmg at the truth? Various influences 
nuhtate against this, of which two are worth 
mentioning here First, the dramatic mstinct 
18 deep-seated m human nature, and though 
it IS generally held m leash, some workers will 
always find it easier to believe what they say, 
if only momentarily, than to say what" they 
beheve. A capable mterviewer, however, 
soon learns to note the pomt at -^hich a worker 
begms either to magnify or to mmimize some 
trivial detail of the daily routme that, brooded 
over, has become a grievance. 

Agam, loyalty its^ will often hmder the 
discovery of the whole truth about a situation 
Suppose that for any reason the workers m a 
section are annoyed wath their foreman, and 
that he hunself is much more easily displeased 
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with some workers than withi^thers A com- 
parative stranger, sent uito the department to 
make enquiries about a specific question on 
behalf of the management will find that the 
lips of foreman and workers are sealed when 
he tries to discuss with them possible causes 
of dissatisfaction The workers may say 
among themselves • " He’s an idiot about this 
or that — hut he is a jolly decent foreman when 
anyone is m real trouble.” Or the foreman 
may say “That chap Jones has the cheek of 
the devil — ^but he can work hke a mgger ' ” 
When* it comes to a question of details the 
whole room hangs together and refuses to 
make specific? complamts. Where such a 
condition as this obtams, the facts wall be 
revealed only when both'*workmen and fore- 
man feel sure that nothmg but good will come 
from reveahng them • 

Whatever the circumstances, the mter- 
viewer must patiently check up the statements 
made to hun, take note of discrepancies, and, 
if necessary, mterview the same persons agam 
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after a smtabM) interval of tsme, and reject 
both interviews if they should be contradic- 
tory, with no reason forthcoming for the 
contradiction. 

Much depends on the character of the mter- 
view as to how long it should last The first 
may take only a few mmutes and be simply 
for the purpose of breakmg the ice Subse- 
quent mterviews will grow with the confidence 
of the worker or group In some cases it may 
be advisable to prolong an mterview m order 
to track down a real grievance which has 
been brought to hght, and to follow this up 
immediately by takmg appropriate action to 
have such grievance remedied o 

The mvestigator m the present enquiry was 
frequently asked by the committee to whom 
she reported “What do the workers think 
you are domg’” The mtroduction of an 
mdividual mto a workroom with no specific 
task or demonstrated mterest must mevitably 
give rise to misunderstandmgs, suspicions and 
rumours , therefore, at the begmmng of each 
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enquiry, the same antagomstii reactions were 
found in each section A number of workers 
would regard the enquiries, to quote their 
words, as “another of those daft stunts to 
waste money ” Another group read into her 
conversations with their fellows a desire on 
the part of the management to discover ways 
m which they could afford further economies 
and achieve a tighter control on the workroom 
A third group cautiously suspended judgment 
until further information was available 
As the workers’ confidence m the mvestiga- 
tor gr6w, the majority of them described the 
change m their reactions towards her visits 
The decision • that the mterviewer should 
“just talk with the employees” was deemed 
strange when it was firsthntroduced, but an 
analysis of the comments obtamed showed the 
importance of this method of approach 
Towards the end of the mvestigation m each 
section, a number of representative men and 
women were asked to assess for themselves the 
worth, if any, of such enquiries Their views 
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may be summarized as follow^ , firstly, such 
conversations reveal a number of facts about 
life m the workroom from which principles of 
management affectmg 3oy m work can be 
drawn, secondly, they afforded emotional 
release for those who were worried and could 
talk to the mterviewer , thirdly, they offered 
the chance of diacovermg, with the help of the 
mvestigator, the true cause of any troubles 
or difficulties experienced m the workroom, 
and fourthly, they gave to the workers an 
opportunity of suggestmg ways which they 
beheved would make them feel that they were 
a necessary part of the orgamzation 
The ma3ority of the men and women mter- 
viewed asked to what extent the information 
given to the investigator was passed on to the 
management They raised no ob3ection to the 
attention of the management being drawn 
to grievances by an impartial outside m- 
vestigator, if them names were not revealed 
Some of them grievances were purely imagm- 
ary, others were based on misunderstandmg 
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and Ignorance, *and a few were fully justified 
and deep-seated The mere expression of 
grievances, according to the workers, made 
them “feel better about it.” Gradually they 
accepted the situation that the investigator 
was m closer touch with the management than 
they were themselves, and could therefore 
draw the attention of managers to genume 
and serious troubles m the workroom, often 
unsuspected by them. Merely “ getting it off 
their chests” to an mvestigator who was both 
sympathetic and mterested made them feel 
that “somethmg would be done about it.” 

Direct Experiment 

The fourth method employed m this type 
of research is direct experiment with workers, 
either mdividually or m groups It has two 
serious handicaps — ^first,* human bemgs are 
mherently unwilhng to become the subject of 
experimentation, secondly, there is the dilfi- 
culty of estabhshmg adequate controls Some 
method of checkmg data is essential, but this 
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IS not easy to do when dealing with human 
hemgs. To arrange two groups of workers, 
one for experiment, one as a cheek upon 
experiment, may be a simple matter, but it 
IS very difficult to keep them entirely apart. 
It IS impossible to prevent conversation out- 
side of workmg hours on the subject of the 
experiment, and thus a mutual mterest is 
created Yet the success of the experiment 
depends on a complete separation of mterests 
between the two groups In one of the earher 
mvestigations^ of the committee a manager 
wished to know if the mterest and efficiency 
of a group of workers could be moreased by 
givmg them fuller mformation as to their own 
output and waste Both an experimental 
group and a control group were set up* but 
the control group soon “got wind” of the 
object of the other, and its keenness on its 
own work quickened msensibly, tdl the two 
teams were practically racmg each other m 
keen emulation' An admirable result from 

^ These coneemed a particular form of wage mcentive, and 
the mveatigator was a member of our Time Study etafi , 
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the production* standpoint, but one which 
defeated the immediate purpose of the experi- 
ment ' The mvestigator must, at the outset, 
take account of all the factors likely to mter- 
fere with the experiment, and, if possible, 
brmg them under control. 

Durmg our enquiries a large number of 
experiments of greater or lesser importance 
were made m different sections of the factory 
It was essential to gam the complete trust of 
the workers involved, for success depended on 
their co-operation In each experiment the 
mvestigator explamed to the employee m 
question the aim of the experiment Men and 
women ahke co-operated whole heartedly m 
each enquiry and seemed to enjoy disoussmg 
the data obtamed It should not be inferred 
from these remarks that eo-operation was 
easily won, by supplying a general back- 
ground of knowledge, the mvestigator helped 
the man or woman to decide whether to co- 
operate or not All this may sound somewhat 
fantastic and unnecessary, but so did the 
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ideas of standardization, motion study and 
scientific management a quarter of a century 
ago. The application of research methods 
m an orgamzed form to the human element 
m mdustry is still novel and is not yet 
fully accepted by those employed therem. 

Should the Interviewer he one of the Firm’s Regular 
Employees or an Outsider ? 

The question may be asked “Should the 
mvestigator be selected from the staff of the 
firm or should some person from outside be 
appointed?” In America some firms employ 
their foremen on such research for one year, 
feelmg that the deeper knowledge of the 
workers which it bestows will help them to do 
their own jobs bStter Some British em- 
ployers prefer a man recruited from outside 
because they feel that, knowmg httle about 
the workpeople to be mterviewed, he is much 
more likely to be fair and unbiased m his 
judgment Moreover, an mdependent person 
wiU not hesitate on personal grounds to 
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include all relevant facts m his report to the 
directors. On the other hand, an mvestigator 
chosen from the existmg staff will hegm with 
a great deal of useful knowledge about the 
firm and its workers This knowledge may- 
help him to avoid blunders resultmg from 
superficial judgment of unfamihar situations, 
and he might be less likely to “put the 
workers’ backs up” through ignorance of then 
pomt of view and traditions. 

It may be objected that the mterview 
method is expensive There is the inter- 
viewer’s salary, the workers’ tune lost to pro- 
duction (which has to be paid for), the cost 
of preparmg f eports and the committee mem- 
bers’ time devoted to this work Yet to try 
to save money by employing unskilled mter- 
■viewers or by rushmg then procedure is 
bound seriously to lessbn the value of the 
enquiry Properly carried out, and pro-nded 
that the management makes the fullest use 
of its results, it will be found to have been 
well worth its cost 
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Labour Research Committee '' 

There remains the question of assessing the 
facts which have been revealed by mterviews 
and estimating the significance of any 
experiments 

The committee which conducted each speci- 
fic enquiry was composed of the Company’s 
Labour Manager, who acted as chairman, the 
manager of the department concerned, one or 
two of his assistants connected with personnel, 
the Chief Shop Steward as the representative 
of the workers, and a member of the Staff 
of the Psychological Department. At its first 
meeting the committee defined its mam 
purpose and drew up a plan of campaign 
Subsequent meetmgs were held at more or 
less regular mtervalS to consider reports on 
specific problems submitted by the mvest- 
igator, the reports havmg previously been 
sent out to members All the members of the 
committee had an mtimate knowledge of the 
department where the enquuy was being held, 
and of the whole situation In substance, they 
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were a body 6f soientific cross-examiners or 
assessors, whose task was to ensure that 
any inference drawn by the mvestigator or 
suggested by a committee member was sound 
and significant 
Methods of Investigation 

The methods used m our mvestigation may 
be illustrated by a hypothetical situation, No 
actual problem dealt with can be described 
m detail, smoe, as regards mterviews, their 
anonymity was guaranteed, and, as regards 
experiments, a description might lead to the 
identification of various mdividuals who were 
concerned 

Let us assilme that we are concerned with a 
room m which both team work and mdividual 
work, and machme and hand work are bemg 
carried on Though the teams might be 
employed on hand work, m this particular 
mstance we shall assume that they are on 
machmes The payment is almost entirely 
by piece-work, but this is collective m respect 
of the teams on machmes. Both men and 
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women are employed, but " the women 
predommate, the men bemg engaged m servmg 
and transportmg. The ages of the women, 
excludmg a few jumors, exceed 30 years, m 
other words, a large number belong to the pre- 
war generation The processes are long 
estabhshed , the older workers, therefore, are 
well rooted and extremely conservative in 
their attitude towards their own methods, 
traditions and prejudices. The situation is 
comphcated by the fact that the machmes 
are bemg used for processes which the older 
women formerly performed by hand Modern 
methods of time study, plannmg and routing 
of work, and functional organization have 
been operatmg for several years. 

The mvestigator would be sent into such a 
room because some executive — ^possibly the 
Labour Manager, or -ftie departmental mana- 
ger — ^had become aware of difficulties there 
Perhaps the eammgs were below the average 
level of the factory, or there was an apparent 
mdifference to moentives, or a tenacious 
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resistance ainc?ng the older workers to changes 
in organization or personnel. Whatever the 
problem was, it urgently needed solution 
The mvestigator would, with the manager’s 
mtroduction, first make the personal acquamt- 
ance of the foremen or forewomen and the 
shop stewards, and ask for their help and 
gmdance If possible she would then work for 
a time upon the bench with a view to learning 
processes and methods of work, talkmg 
frankly to the workers about her purpose and 
discovermg any difi&culties that troubled 
them. Havmg secured their confidence, she 
would begm “unguided” mterviews of the 
type described above As soon as possible 
after each mterview she would record these 
conversations, jottmg down the gist of the 
mterview and notmg any characteristic 
phrases ’ 

As such informal mterviews accumulated, a 
mental impression would be formed m her 
mmd of certam outstandmg pomts, or a clear 
mdioation would be given that a number of 
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the persons interviewed had come quickly to 
the same pomt, which would therefore appear 
to be uppermost m the mmds of many. Hav- 
mg clarified the results, she would decide to 
report to the research committee on her im- 
pressions and on the conditions to which these 
seemed to pomt. She would ask the com- 
mittee whether, m their view, her conclusions 
were soimd and significant, and the com- 
mittee would probably suggest possibihties 
of remedial action or further lines of enqmry. 

Later, having accumulated more material by 
the same process, the mterviewer would 
present a written report She might state, 
for example, that she had found discontent 
among the team workers because extra effort 
on their part had given them no extra 
monetary return Some workers may have 
grown suspicious of the piece-rates, even to 
the extent of behevmg that the firm dehber- 
ately controlled their eammgs, keeping them 
withm narrow hunts Agam, she might have 
learnt of various obstacles to full production. 
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sucii as frequent changes in planning. In the 
circumstances outlined she would certainly 
have reported that some of the older workers 
were “ difficult ” 

The committee would discuss the report and 
probably take the following action — 

(а) The query raised about piece-rates 
and earnmgs would be referred to the 
executive responsible for wage matters, 
who would be asked to make careful en- 
quiry mto the specific pomts mentioned by 
the workers, to present a statement to the 
committee of the actual wages paid m the 
department over a defimte period of, say, 
SIX months, and to report any special con- 
ditions likely to affect earmngs which had 
operated durmg this pmod. 

(б) On the matter of hmdrances to pro- 
duction, the manager (a member of the 
committee) would state his opinion, and if 
he felt that there was substance m the com- 
plaints he would make himself responsible 
for dealmg with then causes. 
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(c) With regard to the diSicult workers, 
the investigator would he asked to make a 
psychological survey of the personnel of the 
workroom 

Now let ns assume that the psychological 
survey seemed to show clearly that most of the 
leading workers m the room were not imbued 
with the co-operative spirit A small but 
mteUigent minority, however, were ready, 
even anxious, to co-operate so long as this 
did not mean definitely rangmg themselves 
agamst their friends and fellow workers The 
next step suggested might be for the manager, 
already pledged to enquire mto production 
difficulties, to summon a composi'ce deputation 
moluding members of each group If the 
manager was satisfied that difficulties m the 
room arose from the influence of a group of 
non-co-operative workers, who were mfluenc- 
mg the others, then the “diehard group” 
would probably have to be gradually broken 
up by a peaceful method, such as transfer ' 

By this time the mterviewer would have 
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picked up the threads of other hues of 
enquiry so she would pursue her interviews 
and collect new data She would find many 
opportmuties of explaunng to the workers 
the reasons for any action taken by the 
management as the result of precedmg en- 
quiries, and m various ways would help to 
improve the morale of the department Such 
an mvestigation is necessarily slow, but its 
results are, or should be, cumulative, as the 
decisions of the comimttee begm to take 
effect m the department It is reasonable to 
expect that earnmgs would mcrease There 
would be fewer hitches to production, a 
greater desire to co-operate with the manage- 
ment and with supervisors, and more workers 
quahfymg themselves to ^11 posts of greater 
responsibihty 
Number of Interviews 

No exact record was kept of the number of 
mterviews held It was the mvestigator’s 
practice to talk with aU the employees m 
each particular section of the factory m which 
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she was workmg. In the maijority of cases, 
she interviewed each person not less than 
three tunes The investigator was also in 
contact at one time or another with all the 
shop stewards and their deputies and with 
many of the foremen and forewomen More- 
over, she discussed her findings with many 
members of the departmental executive staff 
from whom she obtamed much useful in- 
formation A modest estimate of the total 
number of mdividuals mterviewed m con- 
nection with the mvestigations carried out by 
the Labour Research Committee would be 
not less than 1000 women and 300 men 
Though these figures are not representative of 
the Cocoa Works as a whole, where only 
46 per cent of the employees are women, they 
mdicate that the enquiries were concerned 
more with the women than the men. 



Chaptbe III 

SATISFACTION AND DISCONTENT 
IN WORKROOMS 

" We say we employ ‘ so many hands ’ The very use 
of that word shows that we do not appreciate the situa- 
tion We are not employing hands , we are employing 
brains and hearts and dispositions and all sorts of 
elements that make for personality ” — Tlw Employment 
Problem %n Indvetry Rediteld 

A S the investigation here described pro- 
oeeded, we became mcreasmgly con- 
scious of the importance of the worker’s 
attitude to his ]ob A really efficient workmg 
force can be 'built up only if the workers are 
ready and willing to co-operate with the 
management. The degree of co-operation 
attamed varies with their satisfaction, usmg 
the term m its broadest 3ense Its mdustnal 
value may be measured by the extent to which 
it contributes, directly or mdirectly, to effici- 
ency m the workroom or in the whole 
orgamzation 
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Before passmg to the chief factors affecting 
the satisfaction of the worker, some general 
conclusions mdicated by the enquiry should be 
stated 

1 The degree of satisfaction experienced 
was not constant it varied greatly from 
day to day and from week to week . mdeed, 
m some cases, even hourly changes could 
be detected The range of variation, how- 
ever, was not so wide as to preclude classifi- 
cation under a few general heads, such as 
“generally satisfied,” “fairly satisfied,” 
or “dissatisfied” 

2 Such variations must not be confused 
with the change m attitude brought by 
moreasmg age, or by failure to achieve 
promotion and a^'rise m wages 

3 Few workers were completely satisfied 
with aU aspects of their work, but they 
learned to balance its disagreeable features 
agamst its attractions In no case did one 
group of factors operate alone in creatmg 
satisfaction For each worker there was a 
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whole network of factors, two or three of 
which stood out prominently, but even 
the latter did not remam supreme through- 
out a year, or indeed a week One day the 
wage return might be the strong attraction 
of a ]ob, another day the type of supervision 
or the workmg conditions might make a 
strong appeal If workers were expectmg to 
be transferred to other work which they 
were not feehng happy about, their present 
job immediately became pecuharly desir- 
able' The feehngs of human bemgs are 
just as fluid, just as elusive, m a workroom 
as m a drawmg-room. 

4 Few rQen and women could completely 
dissociate their attitude towards a particular 
task regarded simply a?i such, from their 
views concerimig the wages derived from 
it or their feehngs towards the actual 
environment, hence the task was some- 
times blamed when the real trouble was an 
unoongemal foreman, or perhaps unsym- 
pathetic work-mates 
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Chief Factors Affecting SatisfacticJii 

Let us now review the different factors 
which were found to influence the attitude of 
the workers to then jobs The most important 
were the suitahihty of the worker for his ]ob, 
the trainmg given, the system of remunera- 
tion and the earnmgs received, the health 
and age of the worker , the importance of the 
]oh and the creative joy felt m it , the oppor- 
tunities for promotion, security of employ- 
ment , the temperament and character of the 
worker, the speed with which legitimate 
grievances were dealt with , the worker’s 
status; the quahty of the supervision, and, 
lastly, various factors associafted with life 
outside the factory We wiU examine these 
one by one ^ *' 

The Worker’s Smtability for his Job 

This IS determmed partly by his apti- 
tudes, constitutional or acquired, partly by 
his temperamental fltness for the work and 

^ The order m which, these are considered has no signifioanoe 
Their relative importEmoe varies from worker to worker The 
suhjeot of temperament is reserved for treatment m Chapter VI 
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partly by bis health and age At the Cocoa 
Works, factory entrants are selected by the 
employment officer after medical exammation 
and a series of psychological tests Actually, 
96 per cent of the women workers mterviewed, 
most of whom had been selected by these 
means, are assigned to jobs which are smted 
to their temperaments and powers But about 
6 per cent, though to all appearances suitably 
placed, disliked their jobs and would hare 
welcomed a chance of new work For this they 
gave a variety of reasons Some preferred 
workmg alone and found team woik a stram , 
others could not bear sohtude Some workers 
hated a noisy room, or constant bustle and 
rush, and craved a qmet room with the 
mmimum of conversatioA. Where tempera- 
ments of mdividual workers and foremen 
clashed, then either the worker was constantly 
bemg reproved or the foreman had to exercise 
a strong control of his temper 

The majority of the discontented workers 
were found to be temperamentally unsuited 
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to their jobs or their working environment 
In some cases, the temperamental mal- 
adjustment was easily detected, m others it 
remamed disguised tdl age and the mcreasmg 
stram of work forced the workers to find an 
outlet m complamts, or m disputes with the 
management and with their feUow workers 
It was found that the morale of the depart- 
ment was usually determmed by the number 
of temperamentally unsuited workers m it. 
The mere fact that such workers were far 
more mterested m their own misfortune than 
m their job and m the work of the department 
tended to have an undesirable influence on 
all those workmg near. 

The Trammg Given 

The feehng of satisfaction is enhanced by a 
favourable reception on first entermg the 
workroom and by a suitable method of 
traimng From the beginnmg of employment, 
each worker at the Cocoa Works is given the 
impression that he or she is mdividuaUy 
important to the organization. New girl 
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entrants and 'older women transferred to a 
fresh job are taught the new work m accor- 
dance with a defimte system of mstruction The 
young girls were found to enjoy their trainmg 
period thoroughly, they hked bemg treated 
as a separate group, and appreciated the 
attention and care expended m showmg them 
the best methods of work They thoroughly 
enjoyed analysmg the causes of then failure 
to reach a set standard of output withm a 
given tune, and they were mtrigued by the 
custom of regardmg one half-hour’s output as 
a bogey to be beaten in the next half-hour 
They strove to beat one another’s output, or 
as a group to beat that of the team next to 
them Moreover, they reacted to the con- 
tmual encouragement re*eived by tr3ang to 
reduce the necessary movements m each job 
or to cut down the waste of material inevit- 
ably associated ivith trainmg 

The treatment given to the young entrants 
was not so favourably viewed by the older 
women workers, some of whom gloomily 
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prophesied that it would lead to flabbiness 
and inef&oiency They were surprised when 
they heard of the high standard of output 
attained by the juniors who, by reason of 
speciahzed training, had in some cases ex- 
ceeded the average of senior workers pre- 
viously engaged on the same work Some 
ridiculed the jumors for their enthusiasm, and 
sought to induce the less mtelhgent of them 
to adopt their own obsolete methods Other 
semora envied the new entrants. The present 
methods, they declared, offered a tramer a 
splendid opportumty to mspire the new 
employee with the team attitude to work. The 
younger workers seemed to them to tackle 
jobs with greater confidence and interest, 
and to know upon What aspects of the work 
they should concentrate 

As a rule, the older workers, especially 
women, feared a transfer to new work imless 
they were assured of a welcome and trammg 
m the new department An unfortunate 
comparison between their output and that 
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of the juniors In the department rankles for 
years, and may be the mam reason why a 
transfer to new work is strenuously resisted 
Many of the older workers objected also to 
the mtroduction of new methods of work 
They argued that they were too old to learn, 
and that the new methods could only mcrease 
their output at the cost of their health When 
once they accepted the situation, however, 
they soon realized that the new methods were 
more economical of effort than the old ones. 
The System of Remuneration 

The system of wage payment used and the 
earnmgs received influence the attitude of 
the worker At the Cocoa Works, piece-rates 
are used as far as possible and some form of 
payment by results is ap{)hed to the work of 
about 86 per cent of all adult workers Junior 
workers are paid on a system by which the 
day wage is assured and a small bonus is 
offered m addition. Only on jobs where 
piece-rates are either impracticable or un- 
economical are day wages paid to adults, and 
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these are graded according to the character 
of the work On the whole, the piece-rate 
system gives satisfaction, it is felt to be 
fairer to the skilled or the more energetic 
worker It permits reasonably high earnmgs, 
those of adult men averagmg 718 6d , and 
those of adult women 38s 6d , per forty-four 
hours m 1937. Naturally, the setting of piece- 
rates IS attended by various problems which 
may give rise to dissatisfaction if not carefully 
handled.^ 

Health and Age 

These affect the outlook of the worker and 
his willingness to co-operate Where symp- 
toms of some defimte dhiess are present, or a 
worker feels thoroughly exhausted, he or she 
18 sent to the medical department for advice 
and treatment But,m every department the 
enq^uiry revealed a group of men and women 
who were obviously “off-colour,” and yet 
could not be treated as dl. It is probable that 

^ The stops taken to deal with these probleiriB are desonbed 
m. the next chapter See pp 110-110 
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this group included a number with poor 
health records, who by reason of their financial 
responsibihties were reluctant to acknowledge 
how near they were to breakmg down com- 
pletely These also tended to magnify diffi- 
culties and to complam about workroom con- 
ditions and their supervision, and generally to 
develop mto psychological problems 

It IS important, however, not to rmstake for 
ill-health the condition of workers whose 
mterests are wholly centred on life outside the 
factory and who, therefore, show S 3 miptoms of 
fatigue at work. In one paiticular workroom 
we found a group of twenty-five women who 
asserted that they were too tired at the end 
of the day to do an 3 rbhmg Closer analysis of 
these assertions showed '*that ten of these 
workers regularly went to dances, eight to 
cmemas, lectures or church meetmgs and two 
for walks, while only five as far as could be 
ascertamed remamed at home This suggested 
that the cause of fatigue did not he m the 
seventy of the work, but m too strenuous a 
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use of leisure. A prolonged speU of overtime 
resulted, howevei, in a disinclmation to 
indulge m these active forms of relaxation. 

A difficulty experienced m discovermg the 
relation between the woman worker’s health 
and her attitude to work is that headaches 
and other maladies often develop because a 
girl resents, unconsciously perhaps, some 
workmg condition. She may object to team 
work and her head aches while she remams m 
a team A number of workers found that a 
transfer to another department gave them 
headaches which disappeared when they 
returned to their own sections. 

Among the older women workers, few 
appeared to take much open-air exercise; 
with the majority 'domestic duties absorbed 
most of their free time Occasional visits to a 
vaudeville, theatre 'or cmema seemed their 
only forms of relaxation They accepted 
without complamt their narrow routme, work 
m the factory altematmg with work at home, 
only occasionally broken by some form of 
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pleasure. Thd men of similar age were 
generally interested m outdoor hobbies such 
as football, anglmg and allotments, so that 
they spent a great deal of their leisure m the 
fresh air 

The age of the worker had a great deal to 
do with his attitude towards factory condi- 
tions Among the fourteen-year-olds, work m 
itself is a form of play, with the foreman as a 
games leader. At about sixteen, work shps 
mto the background and “his girl” or “her 
boy” becomes the chief mterest. At eighteen 
the average factory girl looks forward to 
marrymg befote she is twenty-five and griev- 
ances are ignored or borne cheerfully, smce 
she behoves they will not be permanent. As 
her marriage approaches,fl8he tries to increase 
her earmngs, and her mterest m the firm, 
except as a means of hvehhood, grows 
obviously less 

The older woman, when unmarried, seems to 
develop along one of two hues. Either she be- 
comes more amenable and adaptable, showmg 
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an increasing satisfaction and pleasure m 
her work, or she grows rigid and conservative, 
resisting innovations in methods or manage- 
ment and “gronsmg” agamst the firm or her 
work 

The older the workers the greater the con- 
sideration they expect from the overlooker, 
and the more they dislike a reproof given m 
front of jumors Some of them live m a dread 
of failing m a new type of work, and this 
often creates an antipathy towards a transfer 
to another department Management may 
regard transfer prmcipally as the removal of 
workers from one department to another to 
cope with seasonal demands, but to the older 
workers it often means the loss of famihar 
and friendly assocmtions, and the possible 
forfeiture of the prestige enjoyed m their own 
department '' 

Pear of losmg their jobs was more prevalent 
among the older men workers than among 
women of the same age They remembered 
the dismissals of adult workers which became 
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necessary, some years previously, during the 
period of trade depression. The older workers 
disliked the introduction of incentives in- 
volving competition, but, provided their 
security of a hvelihood was guaranteed, they 
co-operated thoroughly m such matters as 
changes in lay-out or alterations m method 
When his domestic responsibihties were at 
their maximum, a man welcomed overtime. 

The importance of workroom and social 
prestige was mtensrfied among the older 
workers, who were often amused at the type 
of incentive employed successfully with the 
]umors Indeed, towards every type of m- 
oentive, the older and younger workers took 
up different attitudes, a fact which suggests 
that before mtroduomg an»mcentive, manage- 
ment should consider its reactions upon the 
workers of all ages 

Value of Creative Work 

The creative ]oy ohtamed from work was 
found in all cases to strengthen the desire to 
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work; a ]ob which, offered a worker the 
opportunity to control with his hands and 
brains the construction of useful objects, gave 
a sense of fulfilment and of importance This 
is a form of satisfaction that no wage can buy. 
Among a group of eighty girls whose job was to 
fashion boxes from cardboard, coloured paper, 
braid, foil and such accessories as buttons 
and studs, the work was clearly enjoyed for 
its own sake It was otherwise with an 
adjacent group who were performmg one 
operation m the manufacture of machme- 
made boxes The hand worker saw the boxes 
appearmg under her hand and stacked at her 
Bide when completed, the machme worker saw 
each portion on which she had momentarily 
worked whisked away from her ^ Another 
group of girls engaged on makmg chocolates 
by hand regarded mth something approach- 
mg contempt the efforts of the girls who made 

1 It was fotmd, in this and other departments, that maohme 
workers derived some satisfaction from seeing the amount of 
work they turned out written up on a notice board fixed near 
each maohme The output was actually marked up hourly 
throughout the day The record of work done took the place of 
the actual work, and produced the same psychological effect 
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them by machme Some of the machine 
operators who had previously made chocolates 
by hand said that machme work m compari- 
son was very dull and bormg and made no 
demands on them abihties One of them, 
who had been promoted to an important 
executive position, welcomed any exigency 
that allowed her, as she phrased it, “ to get a 
fork m my hand agam and get at some 
chocolate ” 

Among some machme workers, however, 
this desire to create may be satisfied by the 
]oy of incieasmg and mamtammg the output 
of their macfames The more experienced men 
and women showed a love of their machmes, 
comparable to that of a carter for his horse 
To mamtam smooth runnftig with few break- 
downs and the mmimum degree of waste, may 
give a machme-tender as much satisfaction 
as a hand worker obtams from his creatire 
efforts Moreover, as any keen motorist or 
engme driver knows, a machine may become a 
oompamon, an extension or a mirror of a 

6-(B jgo) 
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man’s own personality. It is pretty certam 
that one reason for a machine worker’s 
frequent dislike of transference is his objection 
to forsaking the faithful partner and servant 
whose moods he understands as no one else 
can hope to understand them. That he may 
he transferred to a more mtncate machme and 
more important work does not altogether 
console him 

Hand work seemed to cause less boredom 
and less tension than machine work, on the 
other hand, mterest m the financial return 
from work was found to mcrease noticeably 
among machme operators In a department 
employing men and women where both 
methods of manufacture were used side by 
side, the oomplamfbs from the hand workers 
were fewer and less serious Further mvesti- 
gation showed that they had more cause for 
complamts than the machme workers, but 
apparently the mterest of the work outweighed 
personal grievances 

One aspect of the value of creative work is 
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illustrated by the status of tbe craftsman. 
Hand box-makers, when discussing machme 
work, bad a distmct air of patronage towards 
machine jobs They frequently quoted the 
remarks of visitors on the skill and mtelh- 
gence demanded by hand box-makmg, and 
spoke proudly of the requirements of the 
Trade Board that they should be given a 
measure of training which hfted them nearer 
to the level of craftsmen. 

Several examples were found of the joy 
resultmg from discovermg a more efficient 
method of work One group of eight junior 
workers had not reached a fair standard of 
output m the time generally assigned, and 
their sense of failure robbed them of interest 
m their work, and led to complamts of slaok- 
mg from the management Thmgs were at a 
deadlock when a semor worker suggested 
oertam changes m the lay-out and shghtly 
different methods Her suggestions were 
adopted, and each worker in the group soon 
reached or exceeded the standard required 
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Their helpful senior was delighted partly at 
her own success in tackling the situation, 
partly because the young workers involved 
were no longer depressed or resentful, but 
more especiaUy because she reahzed, as never 
before, that her work year after year had 
been well done, and her methods worthy of 
bemg copied 

Works managers are not yet sufficiently 
aware of the importance of makmg it possible 
for workers to satisfy the creative impulse in 
their daily work Even on work which is 
repetitive, calling for httle skill, outlets can 
be provided for this vital impulse i This is 
another illustration of our general theme that 


those managers are wise who give the same 
thought and atten?bion to their working force 


as they give to their materials and equipment 

1 Of Personna Journal, August, 1030, pp 136, 166 “ Slall and 
specialization, by Miss Mildred ITairclidd In this careful 
PaiToMd oompared the ohief motives oontrollmE 
the attitu^des of employees to their jobs in four American factories 
In those two where the processes demanded a high degree of skill 
md mterest, the chief satisfaetion was found m the joy of doma 
the work, with wages and working oonditiona as close seoondfi 


eaimtigs loxmed the oi: 

skiU and some creative joy m work 
to tke majority of the workers 


An outlet for 


undoubtedly necessary 
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Opportunities for Promotion 

Opportunities for promotion influence an 
employee’s attitude At the Cocoa Works it 
IS the pohcy to fill vacancies from withm the 
firm if suitable candidates are available. In 
factory and office alike vacancies are adver- 
tised unless the appropriate shop steward is 
convmoed that a particular nommee of the 
management is without the shadow of a doubt 
the best person to fill the vacancy. Only if no 
suitable person can be found withm the estab- 
hshment will any position be advertised m the 
public press 

In the factory departments a whole range 
of promotion opportunities are available to 
girls The best of them may become check- 
writers, quahty exammers,*tramers, and, m a 
few cases, ehargehands or even forewomen. 
Others may be selected 'for such posts as 
demonstrators m customers’ shops or assist- 
ants m showrooms There are similar oppor- 
tumties on the men’s side, though these occur 
less frequently than m the case of guls, who 
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leave when they marry, so that them labour 
turnover is higher than that of the men 
!Prom the angle of promotion the workers 
interviewed, could be graded mto four classes — 

1 A small group mdifferent to advancement 
and concentratmg mamly on security 

2 A slightly larger group applymg for promo- 
tion as a matter of course, but settlmg down to 
their present pbs when imsucoessful and often 
finding absorbing mterests outside the factory 

3 A group of workers, larger m number than 
the former two combined, who sought advance- 
ment without possessmg the necessary qualifica- 
tions, which they were unwilhng to acquue unless 
advancement were absolutely guaranteed Some 
of these workers were uitelhgent enough to realize 
that they possessed abihties somewhat above the 
average, but they did not appreciate the difference 
between their abihties and those demanded by the 
desired job * 

4 A small number of workers naturally e quipped 
m certain respects for promotion to a supervisory 
]ob 

In most cases one of the qualifications for 
promotion is the power of leadership. But in 
some rooms scarcely any potential leaders 
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could be discovered. This does not signify 
that none existed, but that the present means 
of detecting potential supervisors are not 
sufficiently developed It is only recently that 
industry has appreciated the need for cul- 
tivating the powers of leadership among the 
workers. 

Security o£ Employment 

As these enquiries were made during the 
worst period of trade depression and the sub- 
sequent slow recovery, the desire for security 
of employment was found to be paramount m 
the mmds of all the older workers, expecially 
the men Among the regular staff, the first 
impulse was to play for safety, some em- 
ployees developed a kmd tif philosophic calm 
and refused to worry, while the others were 
contmually on the watoh for any sign of 
approaohmg short time or reduction of staff. 

Despite the fear of msecurity, few cases 
were detected of workers “soldiermg” on the 
job with a view to avertmg unemployment. 
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Occasionally minor executives are tempted to 
use the threat of dismissal as a means of 
enforcmg disciphne; but such a course was 
seldom adopted m the Cocoa Works unless 
justified by the behaviour of some mdividual 
worker, for it is well known that no one can 
be dismissed without the approval of the 
Labour Department which is only given after 
careful and impartial consideration of the 
case. No firm can bmld up a healthy morale 
on the fear of unemployment Dehberately 
to exploit that fear by making scapegoats of 
mdividuals would not only create bitterness 
m many homes, but would vitiate the whole 
atmosphere m the organization which adopted 
it 

Closely connected with the desire for secur- 
ity were many fears prevalent among men and 
women workers fears of physical danger, lU- 
health, novelty, ridicule, disapproval, and, 
among older workers, loss of efficiency An 
accident to a machme worker unsettled his 
fellow workers, who temporarily feared their 
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machines The degree to which most workers 
suffered from one or another of these fears 
depended amongst other things on the phy- 
sique and temperament of the workers and 
the environmental conditions Where fear 
existed it affected considerably the attitude 
of the worker to his ]ob Instead of attendmg 
to his machme he was mchned to ponder on 
his worries, and if a supervisor or executive 
approached him he was immediately sus- 
picious Fear cannot be entirely hamshed 
from life, but attempts to allay it m the 
factory undoubtedly bridge the gulf between 
the manager and the workers and make for 
better co-operation 

The Importance of Remedymg Gnevances Qmckly 
It IS doubtful if emplbyers and managers 
adequately reahze how strongly workers resent 
waste of time and energy through obstacles to 
production Poor routmg of work, a shortage 
of tools, defective materials or madequate 
supplies of them, frequent changes of work, 
breakdown m machmery, and congested 
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working spaces are a few of the ways in which 
potential energy may he wasted Into the 
attitude of a management which “has not 
time” to remove obstacles such as these, the 
worker -vviU read a callous mdifference which 
renders wholehearted co-operation impossible. 

The data accumulated m this part of the 
enquiry emphasize the importance of attend- 
mg promptly to reports by the workers of 
any untoward circumstances which prevent 
them from reachmg their accustomed output 
Otherwise they tend to say, “What’s the use 
of reportmg anythmg’ No one takes the 
shghtest notice ” In one typical case, where a 
workroom lacked the team spirit, the effect 
of some triflmg material hindrance to pro- 
duction was pecuhftrly manifest The men 
and women employed therem, forgettmg their 
differences, were united by their resentment 
agamst the management Every chronic 
grouser pounced upon that difficulty, and the 
suggestion that the grievance was exaggerated 
did not help matters. The nerves of both 
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officials and workers were frayed before the 
management explamed to the latter the 
reason for the hmdrance and why it could not 
be avoided . However, when commonsense and 
patience prevailed, the team spirit was 
strengthened, and one worker remarked con- 
sohngly “You know, a storm does clear the 
air, even if it’s only m a teacup ' ” 

Take another illustration — one department 
contamed two groups of women workers, 
usmg similar materials but requirmg shghtly 
different atmospheric conditions because they 
were bemg used for different purposes Team 
spirit was lacking m both groups, partly 
because another factor which need not here 
be discussed had mihtated agamst it for a 
considerable time The-'workers had grown 
tired of suppressmg their irritation, and, ready 
for a grievance, found one m the temperature 
of the room One group contended that it 
was too hot, the other that it was too cold, 
the forewoman had to weigh the claims of 
each group sympathetically and solemnly. 
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although she knew well m her heart that both 
were simply “ lettmg off steam,” and that the 
real grievance lay deeper 

There is one fact which executives of every 
rank can never afford to forget — ^the speed 
with which a neglected grievance can grow m 
importance. Take the common mstance of 
workers m a packmg or assemhlmg depart- 
ment who are held up by the non-arrival of 
their materials Perhaps the hitch has arisen 
from slackness m some other department, or 
it may have been unavoidable, but whatever 
the cause, the workers complam to their 
foreman If he reahzes the situation and 
immediately does his best to rectify it, weU 
and good , the workers feel that he is sharmg 
their anxiety, and i^his reheves the tension 
But if he IS impatient, or possibly contemptu- 
ous with regard to'^the “triflmg delay,” or 
too lethargic to act promptly, he is askmg for 
trouble, and will get it. What might have 
been a brief mconvemence wiU become a 
focus of suspicion and resentment, and m 
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place of willing, true co-operation there will 
be sullen acquiescence, or even outspoken and 
angry demands. 

On the other hand, if the management have 
so acted as to engender trust and genume 
goodwill, workers will submit to much m- 
convemence For instance, m one workroom 
a thorough overhaul took place. There was a 
fresh lay-out of the machmes and a general 
upheaval, aU the more trymg m this case 
because the women employed there had 
passed the age when change is welcomed for 
the sake of change. Did they resent it’ 
They did not ' They imphcitly believed the 
assurance of the management that they 
would benefit by the changes; and they 
looked forward to the sm,oother workmg and 
mcreased efficiency of a renovated work- 
room. 

The size of the workmg umt was found to 
affect the speed with which grievances are 
discovered and the ease with which the spirit 
of co-operation can be fostered Suppressed 
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irritation has a thoroughly had effect on work 
and may ultimately result m serious trouble. 
The larger the group of workers, the greater 
the risk that it wiU nurse its grievances 
instead of seekmg to have them removed. 
In a large group the worker feels his own 
importance to be so dimimshed that he has 
no urge to take the imbiative m hrmging 
grievances to the foreman’s notice. In these 
circumstances, too, loyalty towards the firm 
becomes more difficult to arouse and sustam 
On the other hand, a small workmg umt may 
qmckly become a team with a sense of group 
loyalty that heightens the importance of the 
mdividual effort of its members Thus it is 
much easier to appeal to them and get them to 
feel a close personakmterest m their work and 
welfare. Team work encourages the expression 
of the creative impulse and makes the spirit 
of emulation an effective force m the work- 
room.^ 

* This view IS supported by the results of Dr Elton Mayo’s 
experiments at the Western Electno Company, USA See 
Mayo, The Human Problems of an Induatrutl Oivihzation (Mao 
milian Co , Mew York, 1033 ) 
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The Worker’s Status 

Every normal worker wishes to receive 
the appreciation of his fellow workers and 
the management, and is dissatisfied without 
it. He may wm it m various ways , by proving 
hims elf a first -rate craftsman, by showing 
himself capable of earning the highest wages 
m a particular group , by a personahty that 
inspires esteem and affection, by his response 
to leadership , or by his capacity for leading 
others and thereby obtaining promotion 

Workers whose average earnings were 
among the highest m the workroom openly 
enjoyed the recognition of them efficiency, and 
expected to be consulted when new work 
proved difficult or when the standard piece- 
rates could not be earneii They seemed to 
mamtam then pride m then efficiency by the 
praise they received from the management 
and those workmg near them Individuals 
or groups of workers engaged on highly 
skilled jobs expressed then dehght m the 
superior status they enjoyed; this attitude 
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was found equally among hand workers and 
machme operators Employees engaged on 
“key” tasks or m “key” positions m a group 
sensed their importance when they realized 
that the remamder of the group depended on 
their efforts to reduce waste or mcrease output 
One worker said, “You see, m this position 
we control the waste . as soon as we see bad 
work, we stop the machine and we don’t 
lose money by producmg excess waste That’s 
why I get the responsibihty bonus ” Even on 
tasks of a really monotonous nature, like 
tying knots, several women found satisfaction 
m the knowledge that their outputs were 
among the highest ever known 
The warmer the recognition given by the 
management to the demonstrated abihty of 
an employee, the keener is his pride m his 
work and m his firm One man engaged on a 
particular job learnt that his co-operation 
was essential to the chemist m his experi- 
ments, and set himself, unasked, the task of 
diBcovermg the best ways for carrymg out his 
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part of the process He felt that he was a 
kind of experimental assistant to the chemist. 

Other aspects of social status disclosed by 
the enquiry are worth mentioning The first 
IS the preference, especially among women, for 
a clean ] oh The women mterviewed generally 
dishked dirty work, even when it was more 
highly paid, first, because a woman objects 
to feehng dirty and untidy, and secondly, 
because dirty work ranks socially lower than 
clean work. 

Secondly, there is the strong preference and 
respect for clerical work among the factory 
operatives Qmte a number of the latter, 
especially girls, take up courses in commercial 
subjects m the hope of bettermg themselves 
and particularly of quakSymg for a clerical 
post In all but a few cases, however, the 
office entrance exammation, which is both 
psychological and educational, proves too 
much for them 

Enquiries showed that this preference was 
based on an exaggerated notion of the social 

7— (B ago) 
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distinction and the privileges enjoyed by 
office workers It was assumed that clerks 
were socially superior , it was suggested that 
they were always treated with more deference, 
that they were called “Mr.” or “Miss” and 
not by their Christian name, and were 
allowed longer holidays Many factory workers 
imphcitly beheved that membership of games 
and sports clubs, dramatic societies and other 
social activities at the Cocoa Works was 
restricted to the “black- coated workers ” It 
took a great deal of patience and much per- 
sistent effort to convmce them that this was 
not so. 

The Make-up of the Workmg Group 

The way m which a team was made up was 
found to affect enjoyment m work m a variety 
of ways. When a manager makes up a team, 
his mam concern is to choose workers who 
from the techmcal pomt of view are equally 
competent He may be entirely ignorant of 
long-standing hatreds and antipathies between 
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individuals, or, if he knows of them, may 
decide to ignore them In consequence, there 
IS a real probabihty that workers who dislike 
each other may find themselves workmg side 
by side, and their bickermg and quarrelling, 
though over small thmgs, will reduce both 
their efficiency and their contentment 

A similar situation arises when workers are 
transferred, always with good reason, from 
one section of the Works to another They 
have lost those contacts which gave substance 
to then* hfe m the workroom In their new 
surroundings, they feel themselves strangers. 
They have lost status and are, to a degree, 
cold-shouldered This attitude is clearly 
manifest at the Cocoa Works, though it is 
less strong among the woraen than among the 
men. 

Certam teams of women workers were 
found to have estabhshed a most satisfactory 
group hfe On repetitive mechamoal jobs 
they mdulged m informal debates or told 
stories Where teams passed at mtervals 
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from one ]ob to another, they would use any 
innocent device that would prevent them from 
Tbemg separated One happy httle group was 
found to have adopted the slogan “Let’s 
hang together ” 

In one case, the enquiry showed that the 
management was treating as a smgle umt a 
total of workers so great as to make effective 
co-operation difficult The capacity of resist- 
ance to reasoned argument which this group 
of men and women showed led to a suggestion 
from the mvestigator that the various sections 
of the team should each elect a representative, 
that these ten or a dozen representatives 
should meet their manager, and should take 
the report of the discussion back to their 
respective sections This procedure was a 
distmct factor m brmgmg about the co- 
operation that was' eventually estabhshed 

The familiar phenomena of group mter- 
action were repeated m our experience 
Rumours spread more rapidly and were 
beheved more imphcitly m rooms where teams 
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were at work than among individual workers 
If such rumours were concerned with unhappy 
things, such as transfers or dismissals, they 
were accepted with but little questiomng as to 
their probabihty By suggestion, a mal- 
content could build up a resistance to innova- 
tions that executives found difhcult to over- 
come On the other hand, if an mdividual m 
a group was considered to be unfairly treated, 
the entire group adopted the grievance as its 
own Women went farther than men m this 
respect, contmuaUy re-kmdlmg the mdigna- 
tion aroused An enthusiastic supporter of 
the firm could create equally strong enthusi- 
asm and could re-kmdle the loyalty of his 
fellows. By reason of their longer service, 
men rather than women* are found in this 
distmctive group of loyal and faithful old 
servants 

The Quality of Supervision 

The results of this enquiry confirm the con- 
clusions of other mvestigators with regard to 
the influence of supervision on a worker’s 
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attitude to his job and his satisfaction m his 
work. Next to wages, which are a primary 
incentive, supervision appeared to be the most 
powerful factor m creating a body of really 
contented workers and mamtauimg the level 
and consistency of production.^ 

Factors Associated with Life Outside the Factory 

It was found that very few workers could 
divide their hves into two water-tight com- 
partments, one of hfe mside and the other hfe 
outside the factory The troubles and joys of 
home hfe could not be dropped at the factory 
gate on arriving m the mormng, nor could 
factory troubles be put aside when they left 
at night. An unsatisfactory life outside the 
workroom reducedc efficiency withm it, and 
might even render a worker completely unfit 
for mdustrial life Girls and men worried 
by debt or by the lUness of near relatives, 
would m some mstances come mto the work- 
room m such a state of tension that a careless 

^ Thus matter will be more fully diaousaed m Chapter V, pp 
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■word of rebuke made them break do-svn 
completely , m any event they were unable to 
give their -undivided attention to their work. 

Again, the enquiry showed that workers 
who were kept m severe subjection at home 
often resented factory disciphne, and tried to 
assert their independence by behavmg rudely 
or by refusmg to co-operate with others In 
dealmg with this kmd of msubordination, it 
IS important to take the home conditions mto 
account, as sometimes only a few kmdly words 
of ad-vice are needed to straighten things out 
On the other hand, young workers bearmg 
unduly heavy domestic burdens were rather 
apt to regard the workroom as a providential 
opportumty for makmg up arrears of fun, 
before they returned to their real life work at 
home They needed firm but kmdly super- 
vision, or they would have idled away their 
time to the detriment of production. 
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MOTIVES AND INCENTIVES TO 
WORK 

T he last chapter shows the importance 
to he ascribed to the satisfaction of the 
workers as a condition of goodwill and morale 
m the workroom But this satisfaction is 
even more important as a condition of good 
work Effort can he mduced for a time 
both by negative and positive influences, by 
fear and encouragement, but long-oontmued 
effort, such as is called for by modern produc- 
tion methods, can be kept at a high level of 
efficiency only by the positive urge Negative 
influences impose too great a stram on the 
mdividual for them to be safely prolonged If 
through Ignorance or wrong policy an em- 
ployer attempts to use them, he wiU find that 
the workers will resort to some kmd of com- 
pensatory device m then effort to preserve 
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an integrated personality, and this may prove 
very costly to a firm unwise enough to mcur 
the risk. 

The amount of effort that employees are 
wilhng to expend depends on many factors, 
the most fundamental bemg certam mherent 
forces withm the individual, commonly known 
as moUves These forces are a part of him and 
enter mto aU his activities Probably the 
strongest and most universal motive for 
working is a man’s desire to secure bis own 
bvelihood and that of his family. Another 
powerful one is the desire to make somethmg 
— ^to satisfy the creative urge Yet another is 
the desire to achieve some kmd of distmction 
among his fellows Motives vary with the 
mdividual and his crrcunsstances, and their 
strength can be remforced by schemes and 
devices to which the term incentives is apphed. 
An mcentive has the power of awakenmg, 
mamtaming and strengthemng the motive 
The money reward is the most common m- 
centive to labour, but there are many others. 
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For matance, promotion, or a prize — although 
it may consist only of a “ crown of wild ohves ” 
— ^may drive many' men to put forth strenuous 
effort far above the level of their fellows 

Motives strengthened by incentives act 
upon the sentiments and temperaments of the 
workers to create a settled bearmg or attitude 
to work From the mdustrial point of view 
the attitude of the workers is a matter of 
great importance, for it governs their per- 
manent relation to the firm and to life itself 
The individual attitudes to be found m a 
workroom may range from keen enthusiasm 
and loyalty, through slackness and indiffer- 
ence, to smouldermg hatred 

Motives 

Although the chief motive compelling men 
to work IS the de’sire for money, and an 
mcentive which appeals to this desire wiU 
therefore consistently and automatically evoke 
an mcreased output, employers too often 
neglect the existence and importance of other 
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motives Many managers and foremen seem 
to take it for granted that the offer of an 
extra shilling or two is all that is necessary to 
evoke a marked mcrease m effort and satis- 
faction m the workioom Such an attitude 
reflects the conditions of modern industry 
with its emphasis on output m mass-produc- 
tion, as agamst craft skill and mdividuahty 
which once were regarded as valuable attri- 
butes m any worker. Under the different 
conditions of the Guild system the financial 
mcentive was not of major importance, 
motives other than the desire for money were 
allowed to play an important part m the 
workers’ lives Even under the present 
system these other motives actually do operate 
to a much greater extern^ than is generally 
recogmzed For mstance, at a foremen’s con- 
ference, an older man confidently asserted 
his behef m the financial mcentive, saymg 
“You give a man that extra bob and you’ll 
get the work ” Later m this discussion he 
mstanced how he reduced waste among his 
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women workers He remarked to one of them 
who let a considerable quantity of fruit fall 
on the floor. “You know, Maggie, I couldn’t 
marry a girl hke you, nor could any man, 
because you don’t know how to look after 
good food ” It was only when he was asked 
to explain why a financial moentive to reduce 
waste had not been necessary m such a case, 
that he reahzed the significance of his illus- 
tration Research into labour problems m 
quite different factories has shown that the 
influence of these motives on the workers’ 
hves cannot be ignored without loss to the 
firm Given sufficient scope for their proper 
expression, they could become much more 
effective m the workroom than they are to- 
day, and at the same tune make a positive 
contribution towards mdustrial harmony and 
00 -operation. 

This mvestigation has confirmed the 
presence m the workroom of at least six 
motives besides the financial, these are — 
(i) Respect for supervision. 
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(u) The wish to excel and to acquire 

status m the workroom 
(m) The hope of promotion » 

(iv) The desire to he socially important 

( v) The fear of unemployment, dismissal, 

illness, and old age 

(vi) Joy m creative activity ^ 

Respect for Supervision and Management 

Respect for a superior, and readmess to 
follow his direction, are undoubtedly motives 
sufficiently strong to be easily used to good 
purpose A foreman who has the respect of 
his workers finds that disciphne becomes easy, 
and that his employees anticipate and prevent 
difficulties m production. At the Cocoa 
Works it was found that men and women 
capable of appealing to this motive m then 
subordmates differed m ■temperament, age, 
trammg, and the outward methods of en- 
forcmg disciphne, but they all succeeded m 

Some of the above factors have been considered m the last 
chapter as among those oontnbutmg to the state of satisfaction 
on the part of the workers But they are considered here as 
factors directly oontnbutmg to productive efiort 
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getting good results The factors common to 
them all were the regard with which they 
were held m their departments and the simi- 
larity of the methods they adopted m winnmg 
co-operation 

The Wish to Excel, and Workroom Status 

The wish to excel and thereby to acquire 
status in the workroom was found, m the case 
of both men and women, to be a powerful 
drive towards work of outstandmg quahty 
and quantity It was regarded as fame of no 
mean order to be recognized as the champion 
worker of the group, or a member of the best 
team. Individuals with this reputation would 
drive themselves even to a pomt where they 
had to be checked m their own mterest 
Employees are quick to respond to their 
manager’s recogmtion of the status of certam 
of there fellows Moreover, the mvestigator 
found that m mterviewmg it was essential to 
have a knowledge of status For mstanoe, a 
certam man packer was difficult to mterview 
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and unwilling to talk about his methods until 
the investigator mentioned to him that he had 
been referred to as a model packer From that 
tune his attitude changed and he responded 
generously Agam, m one section of junior 
workers a competition device was employed 
durmg training, a blue ribbon bemg awarded 
to the junior with the best quahty during the 
day, and a green ribbon to the one with the 
greatest output The girl who won both 
ribbons on the same day was always greatly 
envied by her fellow workers. Individually or 
m teams, jumor workers were found to 
appreciate the status achieved by wmnmg a 
work competition The appeal of this motive 
IS the same as that which makes school and 
college “colours” so greatly prized 

But the wish to excel must be carefully 
directed if certam evil effects are to be avoided. 
Competition was found to arouse the resent- 
ment of slower mdividuals and occasionally 
an atmosphere of bickermg and fault-findmg 
resulted. Both personal pride and pride m the 
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team were fotmd to exist strongly m work- 
rooms. Those who were obliged by the nature 
of tho-ir ]obs to wear unbecommg clothes or 
whose overalls quickly became soiled, tended 
to dishke such ]obs because they sensed an 
mevitable loss of prestige For the same 
leason, good workers were embarrassed when 
the quabty of their work fell below the usual 
standard Teams and departments were found 
to possess their own special pride, and fore- 
men and workers were united m their resent- 
ment agamst the introduction of workers not 
capable of keepmg up the prevailing standards 
It was found, too, that a worker’s objection to 
transfer to another department often came 
from the feehng that he or she would lose 
prestige by the transfer 

Hope oi Promohon 

Certam mdividuals have a strong desire for 
greater scope and more responsibihty This 
leads them to seek posts m which they thmk 
they can excel and to mamtam a high standard 
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of effort m the hope of qnahfyxng for pro- 
motion Some of them are hound to he^is- 
appomted for various reasons, but thef will 
contmue to strive until it dawns on them that 
their hopes will not he reahzed At this pomt 
their attitude to the firm may change. Either 
the motive which had urged them to excel 
ceases to operate, or they may become rebels 
agamst authority and try to satisfy the desire 
for power by stirrmg up trouble in the work- 
room There are a number of workers who 
would welcome promotion if it were not for 
their exaggerated notion of the weight of 
responsibihty More and more m recent years 
it has been recognized that this tjrpe of worker 
often becomes an admirable supervisor if 
helped by trammg and encoiiragement to gam 
self-confidence 

The Desire to Rise m the Social Scale 

This was found to take two forms In the 
case of some workers the underlying motive 
was a desire to become socially more important 
by seourmg somethmg that many of those 
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around them did not possess In the case of 
otlTors, certam thmgs were desired for their 
own csake. Of course the things desired 
varied infimtely It might show itself m the 
desire to buy a dance frock which would hft 
the worker out of the crowd at social func- 
tions, or a car, or to have a really luxurious 
hohday. The desire for more expensive 
fumishmgs, or a house m a socially desirable 
district, drove men to work harder, as did also 
the wish to provide a better social environ- 
ment or education for their children. 


Fear 

Tear of imemployment, dismissal, illn ess 
and the possibihty of a decrease of efficiency 
with old age wese discovered to be causes 
affectmg the degree of effort put forth by 
workers. The dread of short-time and unem- 
ployment operates m two ways. Some workers 
increase their efforts in order to raise then 
efficiency , others reduce them with the object 
of “stretching out the available work.” 
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Although the employment of an mcentiye 
which appeals to fear is not usually ^od 
pohcy, occasions do arise when a suprrvisor 
is justified m usmg it to disciplme a certam 
type of worker Certam offences agamst 
Works’ Rules are punishable by the with- 
drawal of small privileges The threat of 
dismissal may be necessary m the case of 
continued lateness, bad work or unsatisfactory 
conduct Fortunately such occasions are 
rare These enquiries show that the fear 
motive was never apparent m sections or 
workrooms where the morale was good 
Moreover, if an appeal to the fear motive has 
occasionally been found useful for the treat- 
ment of mdividuals, it is most unsmtable 
when dealmg with groups of workers 

Joy m Creative Activity 

The impulse of man to find joy m creative 
work IS one which must be satisfied if the 
worker is to put his best mto his work It is 
the foundation of all craftsmanship and art 
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One of the chief criticisms of modern mdustry 
IS v^iat it does not satisfy this impulse, and 
hithento it has been taken for granted that 
nothmg worth-while can be done about it 
This, however, is to assume too much, for 
there are ways in which men and women may 
satisfy then* creative impulses even m modem 
factory work. Undoubtedly, the ]oy of know- 
ing that “a 30b is well done” brmgs tremend- 
ous satisfaction to the rank and file worker, 
and very few jobs are purely mechamcal 
Again, the particular rhythm and system of 
movement appeal to some, whereas others 
find the ]oy of work m the colours of the 
materials employed Genume regard for a 
machine is an aspect of this motive, where the 
“creative work” consists m gettmg the very 
best out of it, a process often mvolvmg 
constant care and “humourmg.” "We have 
found that not infrequently operatives who 
knew then machmes resented transference 
to new ones, even though these were more 
ef&cient and easier to work Pet names were 
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given to different machines m much the same 
way as railwaymen christen their engines 
“Joey” was a glue-carrier, for instanof!, and 
“Maggie” was a pressing machme, rather 
fat and cumbersome, remmdmg one of the 
old-fashioned charwoman ' 

Reference has already been made to the 
satisfaction found m creative work by girls 
engaged m box-makmg. The Card Box Mill 
women, taken as a whole, showed less mterest 
m their money wage than those m other 
departments of the factory This pomt was 
brought out m an enquiry made among 
twenty-three workers of average capacity 
whose earnmgs nevertheless did not reach the 
standard demanded for girls of their age. 
On twelve occasions, chosen purely at random 
over a period of two months, they were asked 
the rate they were paid for their work, on 
eight of these occasions none of the group 
had any idea, and only three had made any 
effort to ascertam it Then- work demanded 
a fairly high standard of constructive abihty, 
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and the girls were working with materials 
wh^h appealed to their love of beauty, with 
bhe result that the financial worth of the job 
had been generally forgotten by them. 

Incentives : Non-Pinancial and Financial 

Associated with each motive is its appro- 
priate mcentive or group of mcentives. The 
question which now has to be considered is 
this What are the most effective mcentives 
which can be used to generate human dynamic 
force m a factory, m other words, what are 
the best ways of mducmg men and women to 
work in a factory as well and as hard as if 
they were actually worlung for themselves ? 

Undoubtedly the mcentive which has the 
most widespread*' influence over men and 
women is the financial one, but it is a grave 
mistake to undervalue the importance of 
others, Non-financial mcentives may take 
various for ms for mstance, mcreased re- 
sponsibihty, the goodwill of a manager, or 
even competition between mdividuals and 
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groups, can all lead to greater ejffort whence 
conditions are ngh.t 

Again, all factory amenities comer under 
this head m so far as they contribute to the 
worker’s satisfaction in his work These are 
of a positive t3rpe, because they tend to 
increase a man’s happiness, and therefore his 
desire to do good work for his firm To some 
the opportumties for promotion make a 
strong appeal Others find a suggestion prize 
scheme a means of satisfying their creative 
impulse or their desire for recogmtion by the 
management The provision of facihties for 
social activities such as dances, dramatic 
performances and concerts helps to build up 
an esprit de corps m the factory, by creatmg 
many different links between the employees 
and the firm Educational classes and lec- 
tures cater for those wlio feel the urge to 
develop their mental powers, to mcrease their 
knowledge and range of mterests A pro- 
gramme of welfare activities has been for 
many years a part of the Cocoa Works 
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organization and has been earned out with the 
assistfunoe of experienced and trained special- 
ists T«!a.e employees have come to look upon 
these activities as part of the normal condi- 
tions of work at the factory, and they are appre- 
ciated so long as they are free from any spirit 
of patronage In these and similar ways it is 
possible for a firm to become a real community 
to which its employees are glad to belong 
In contrast with these more positive m- 
centives, there is another type which operates 
by reducing a worker’s fear of sickness, old 
age or unemployment Instances of these are 
workers’ msurance, pension and savmgs 
schemes, sickness and accident benefit clubs. 
Their general aim and effect are, as far as 
possible, to prevent workers fiom worr5nng 
about the possibihty of misfortunes which 
result, not from their own fault, but from 
conditions beyond their control By removing 
an mhibitmg force, these moentives release 
new sources of energy and encourage the 
growth of a positive co-operative attitude 
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towards the firm, in place of what might^^ 
called one of apprehensive activity Sc.^ong 
as workers are disturbed by the fear, jeal or 
imagined, of uneihployment, they cannot work 
for a film m the same spirit as they would 
do if they were working for themselves The 
benefits of such mcentives are therefore 
shared by workers and firm alike 

The Fmancial Incentive 

In spite of the emphasis m the precedmg 
pages on the importance of the non-financial 
mcentive, it would be useless to deny that the 
financial mcentive is the oldest and strongest 
of all It derives its power from the primary 
impulse of a man to secure the means of life 
for his family, and imder e§rtam conditions it 
IS the simplest and most direct of all mcentives 

But the mdustrial histoi^ of the mneteenth 
century clearly demonstrated the harm, to 
both mdividual workers and society as a 
whole, which may result from the unwise use 
of this incentive Especially has this been 
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t-^sae of schemes which base payment upon 
results, for these have been responsible for 
much ainrest and strife m mdustry This was 
partly owing to the practice of rate cuttmg 
adopted by many firms It is clear that a 
financial mcentive such as payment by results 
can be fuUy effective only if both the firm and 
the workers are mterested m its successful 
operation 

Payment by Results at the Cocoa Works 

A brief reference was made m Chapter III 
to the system of wage payment at the Cocoa 
Works A further account of the methods by 
which it was mtroduced and the results 
achieved may be useful as a practical illus- 
tration of this somewhat difficult question 
For many years it has been the Company’s 
pohcy to use, wherever possible, some system 
of payment by results This explains why to- 
day the bulk of the workers m the manufac- 
turmg departments are paid m this way, the 
percentage havmg risen from about 60 per 
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cent in 1919 to 85 per cent m 1936 
current procedure has been evolved thrd^gh 
many years of experience of different sgifeiemes, 
and it has been Vorked out with the full co- 
operation of the workers 

Our experience has shown that for any such 
scheme to be a really effective incentive, 
certam conditions must be observed by the 
firm and by the workers The conditions are — 

1 That accurate standards of the quan- 
tity and quahty of work which are to be 
regarded as the standard output are clearly 
defined and agreed to by the workers and 
management jomtly 

2 That these are based upon work done 
under normal workmg conditions, and that 
provision is made for compensatmg workers 
for loss resultmg from any departure from 
these conditions for Which they are not 
responsible 

3 That after they have once been fixed, 
no piece or bonus rates may be altered 
except m agreement with the workers. 
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^te Fixmg by Time Study 

*?ime study was first used at the Cocoa 
Workfe m 1923, when a change in wage levels 
made it necessary to revise all wages A tune 
study and rate settmg department was insti- 
tuted to set rates throughout the factory 
Previously these had been set by the foremen 
usmg rule of thumb methods The old method 
had resulted m large variations m earnings in 
different departments, owmg to the absence 
of any effective standard of output or means 
of estabhshmg one 

Unfortunately, the workeis’ attitude to 
time study was at that time prejudiced by the 
general hostihty to it shown by trade unions 
This hostihty was undoubtedly due to the 
manner m which many employers had 
attempted to apply a few of the prmciples 
of scientific management to their own particu- 
lar busmess When, therefore, we first pro- 
posed tune study, objections were made to it 
on various grounds, for mstance, that it 
was mequitable because it made the output 
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of the fastest worker the standard for 
that it was undemocratic because the time 
studies were made by the management ^hd no 
advantage was tsCken of help which the workers 
could give m arrivmg at a fair standard , its 
claim to be scientific was contested on the 
ground of the numerous and too often 
arbitrary adjustments which had to be made 
after a standard had been set 

Full opportumty was given to the worker 
representatives to discuss these criticisms 
with the management The outcome of the 
discussions was the draftmg of the following 
standard procedure for takmg time studies, 
devised to safeguard the workers’ mterests, 
while at the same time ensuxmg a fair output 
When makmg a tune stu^y a representative 
of the management and a workers’ repre- 
sentative are to be selected by their respective 
sides to supervise the process. They are 
expected to take special note of the following 
items — 

1. Only workers of average abihty are to 
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studied They are to be chosen by the 
management but to be sub]ect to the 
approval of the workers’ representative 

2 Workmg conditions are to be exactly 
as they are under normal routine, and to be 
noted m the records of the tune study 

3 The standards of quality required are 
to be clearly defined 

4 The tests are to be long enough to 
cover normal fluctuations m. conditions 
afiectmg output, and all necessary allow- 
ances are to be made 

5 The standard output determmed by 
the tune study observer must be accepted 
by the shop steward and the appropriate 
representative of the manager of the de- 
partment conc^ned, before it becomes 
operative 

In makmg the ^tudy, the workers’ repre- 
sentatives were expected to co-operate with 
the foremen m ensurmg that the workers gave 
a fair effort They were authorized to be 
present durmg the whole course of the time 
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study For a tune they exercised this righ^ 
fully, but now very seldom do so 

Once fixed, aU rates become subject J6 the 
foUowmg guarantee — 

1 Existing rates (standards of output) 
are not altered unless it is agreed with the 
workers’ representatives that a change 
affectmg the rate of output attamable for 
the same effort has taken place m — 

(a) Machme or other equipment 

(b) Material used 

(c) Process or method of manufacture, or 

(d) Any other conditions. 

2 Wherever it is agreed that a mistake 
has been made m the settmg of a rate, cor- 
rection wiU be made without delay 

No difiS.culty has been experienced m arrang- 
mg with the workers’ representatives changes 
m rates where circumstances clearly justified 
them They have proved to be as anxious as 
the management that all rates shall be fair 
to both sides 

It was not long after the settmg of rates 
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fntli the aid of a stop -watch had been intro- 
duced that a group of ambitious girl workers, 
to th^ surprise of the management, asked to 
be alldwed to act as time" study observers 
They explamed that -with their own practical 
knowledge they would, after tranung, be quite 
competent for the job The management 
accepted this proposal, and from that tune it 
has been the practice to appomt smtable girls 
from the factory to such posts More recently, 
a number of male workers have been selected 
from the rank and file for time study work 
amongst men, particularly in sections where 
some resistance has been sho-wn to attempts to 
set up standards for new jobs In every case 
these workers have been found to be scrupu- 
lously fair to both^parties 

We have discussed at some length the way 
in which the co-ophration of the workers has 
been secured m connection -with rate fixing, 
because this has a defimte bearmg on the 
extent to which financial mcentives can be 
made effective. There is nothmg much else 
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that need be said on the question Vanou» 
systems of payment by result are employed, 
differmg accordmg to circumstances/ But 
they are similar to those employed elSewhere 
and call for no special comment 

Our mvestigation has shown that, up to 
a pomt which has been found to vary 
accordmg to circumstances, the financial 
incentive is effective with the majority of 
workers Moreover, non-financial mcentives 
merit careful study, as they can make a 
useful contribution to the efficiency of a 
factory. Finally, the contmued success of any 
incentive, whether financial or non-financial, 
depends upon the quality of leadership m 
the factory or workroom. 
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Chapter V 


leaBeeship in theVoekeoom 

^ I “'HE use of modern methods of production 
has undoubtedly increased the import- 
ance of leadership m mdustry At the Cocoa 
Works where rationahzation of work and a 
functional organization have been mtro- 
duced within the past twenty years, it was 
found that a much higher standard of 
management technique and leadership was 
needed than under the old system 

To-day also the human factor is different 
The young worker approaches work with a 
different attitude from that brought to it by 
his parents and grandparents He has grown 
up m a new envC-onment, m which social 
welfare orgamzed by the State, by the local 
authority, or by a host of voluntary institutions 
IS an accepted feature He is a product of the 
modem educational system, which should 
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give him a wider and deeper knowledge of th« 
world than that enjoyed by his parents, and 
his development has undoubtedly be^jn in- 
fluenced by newer social ideals andas^bitions 
In school and leisure activities he has accepted 
leadership as an essential feature, and is there- 
fore much better material for the develop- 
ment of the group spirit and co-operative 
working m the factory than the older genera- 
tion of workers On the other hand, he 
expects far more from hfe and from “the 
powers-that-be ” than his parents did, and 
wfll be much less mchned to accept conditions 
of work which satisfied them The older 
worker of to-day has also been mfluenced by 
the improving social conditions, and the sense 
of what he lost m his youth may mtensify 
the desire to make the most of opportumties 
now available to him to live a fuller life To 
get satisfaction from his job, such a worker 
wants to be somethmg more than a mere check 
number, and is ready to respond to leadership 
and to a pohcy which treats him as a part 
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of the corporate organization A modern 
bnsmess is essentially a team which depends 
for its‘-3ffectiveness on every member perform- 
mg his}-)b strictly accordmg''to schedule 

Where large numbers of people are brought 
together for purposes of production, it is 
almost mevitable that personnel problems 
should arise, and experience has shown that 
these can be successfully tackled only by 
persons with uutiative, sympathy, and m- 
sight However perfect an orgamzation from 
the theoretical standpomt, its effective opera- 
tion depends on the mdividuals who are 
responsible for its actual workmg This means 
that those m executive positions should not 
only have the capacity for leadership but 
should have been ^framed to give leadership 
of the right kmd 

Leadership m the" workroom is of two types. 
There is the official type which is supphed by 
the management, mcludmg the departmental 
manager and his assistants, especially the 
foremen, and there is the leadership which 
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some workers exert from a natural tendencjn 
to dommate any group of which they are 
members Both types are necessaryV and 
there must be effective co-operation ^^jetween 
them if the best results are to be secured. 

Managenal Leadership 

The manager’s opportumty for leadership is 
governed to some extent by the scope of his 
responsibdity. This m turn is dependent on 
the mtemal orgamzation of the firm itself 
For this reason the experience of a particular 
firm is useful only m so far as it can offer 
suggestions to firms differently organized To 
explam this pomt, we must give a brief 
accoimt of the position of a manager m a 
factory department at the Cocoa Works 

Each manager is immediately responsible to 
a director for his own de;partment. In addi- 
tion to his foremen and chargehands, he is 
assisted by a group of executives concerned 
with the detailed work of specific functions in 
his department In the larger departments, for 
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fflastance, there are assistants for production, 
planning, tune study, records, and personnel 
work*^' These actually have a dual responsi- 
bility, tn the one hand to the head of their 
respective function for the methods they 
employ, and on the other to the departmental 
manager for the proper performance of their 
daily duties They give detailed mstructions 
to the foremen on matters concerning their 
functions and arrange for the supply of the 
necessary materials, equipment, and personnel 
This IS briefly the orgamzation by means of 
which the manager exercises control over 
a department carrying out comphcated 
processes — over what is really a factory m 
itself 

In the larger departments a great deal of the 
departmental manager’s tune is taken up with 
general supervision, and he leaves to his 
functional assistants and foremen the detailed 
work mvolved m carrying out his mstructions 
The trend of scientific management is makmg 
him a kmd of co-ordmator of the different 
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sections of his department, whereas the old« 
time manager, because he had grown up with 
his department and had a practical lmo"vledge 
of its different ‘branches of work, leased to 
exercise more direct and immediate control 
in the workrooms. 

In these circumstances, the leadership of 
the manager is mamly exercised mdirectly 
There is clearly a risk that he will lose personal 
contact with his own workmg force and come 
to be regarded as an impersonal authority. 
On the other hand, m so far as he comes less 
frequently mto the workroom, personal con- 
tacts are the moie appreciated His comments 
are looked for and, whether favourable or 
unfavourable, are repeated round the groups. 
Partly because he is a less famihar figure, 
his idiosyncrasies may receive less generous 
treatment On the other* hand, his praise is 
valued more highly and his blame more 
seriously regarded Especial weight is given 
to his mterests m the social activities of the 
employees outside the workroom Here, away 
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fi:om the restraints and anxieties of his daily 
task, he has an opportunity of spontaneously 
showing his human side His ready partici- 
pation ^ the dances and Socials organized 
by his staff reacts withm the workroom itself, 
and our mvestigations show how important 
to a manager is this spirit of genume good 
fellowship It means that despite his special 
responsihihties, he must keep m touch not 
only with his foremen but with his rank and 
file workers 

In earher chapters various suggestions were 
made as to ways in which a manager could 
help to improve the spirit of his department, 
thus promotmg co-operation between the 
workers and the firm He will find that a readi- 
ness to hsten to complamts, and to remedy 
as soon as possible those found to be justified, 
wiU have a very good reaction m the work- 
room One manager at the Cocoa Works 
started the practice of meetmg selected groups 
of his workers from tune to tune to talk over 
matters affectmg them At the beginning he 
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was somewhat sceptical about the value oh 
these meetings, hut he soon found that they 
afforded him a useful means of, as it were, 
samphng opmionh and views curre:u^ in the 
workroom They resulted m his gettmg to 
know his workers much more mtimately, and, 
on the other hand, the workers themselves 
got to know him better, and his own reputation 
was greatly enhanced There is no doubt that 
a manager should keep himseK mformed of the 
workers who for good work or other reason 
merit a special word of praise, for this of&cial 
recogmtion counts for a great deal m the de- 
partment because of its obvious appeal to 
certam fundamental motives 
Our mterviews with workers mdioated how 
important it is that the manager’s decisions 
should show strength and be wisely worded, 
and he should be able and wiUing to explain 
and justify them to representatives of the 
workers whose mtelhgent support he is seekmg 
to secure Above all, he must neither patromze 
the workers nor, as they put it, “ do the heavy,” 
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(iand he must always treat his assistants with 
courtesy and respect. 

The Leatoship o! the Foreman f 
While the manager’s leadership m the 
workroom tends to become more mdirect as 
his responsibihties mcrease, the leadership of 
the foreman must necessarily be direct He 
has a twofold responsibihty, upwards to the 
management, downwards to the workers. He 
has been termed the key man in the organiza- 
tion, for it IS his duty to carry out m the work- 
room the pohcy and the practice of the firm 
He 18 the direct representative of the employer 
to the rank and file worker, but, on the other 
hand, his immediate relationship with those 
workers makes it mcumbent on h i m to mter- 
pret to the management their spirit and 
attitude, and then ‘"wishes with regard to any 
given matter 

The foreman’s duties comprise the organiza- 
tion and management of his department or 
section, with a view to attainmg the highest 
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possible efficiency both of workers and^ 
machines He works m conjunction with such 
officials as tune study mvesbigators and 
planning clerks, -v^hilst records clerks J;'elp bim 
to keep the records necessary in an up-to-date 
busmess — ^for example, outputs, efficiencies, 
and lost time In any dispute or difficulty he 
has the manager to fall back upon for gmd- 
ance. In considermg the foreman’s position 
it IS important to remember two facts First, 
bemg a graduate from the rank and file, he 
knows more about their tasks, their wishes, 
their prejudices and susceptibihties than any 
outsider could know Second, havmg become 
a representative of the management, he has 
m one sense defimtely cut himself off from 
those he must now control Only a double 
loyalty can meet the case He must mspire 
the workers with zeal and'enthusiasm for the 
firm, but when occasion arises, he must be no 
less zealous, no less determmed, on their 
behalf 

From the point of view of the workroom, 
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Jiis detailed responsibilities may be broadly 
described under the following beads — 

1 AUocatmg the right worker to the 
right ^j^ob, and seemg that the necessary 
arrangements are made for him to carry 
the work through properly. 

2 Supervismg the training of workers on 
new jobs 

3 Mamtainmg discipline, setthng differ- 
ences and grievances, commendmg good 
work, and findmg out the causes of bad 
work and of waste 

4 Developmg a spirit of co-operation and 
improvmg the morale of the workroom 

6 Preventing accidents 
The comments of the workers suggest that 
m their opmion the most important of these 
duties IS the settlement of grievances and 
difficulties They eSspect the foreman to take 
a dispassionate and detached view of every 
situation and then to mete out justice accord- 
mg to the rules and pohcy of the firm This 
means that he must be able to remam cool 
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and judicial, -while retaining a keen sense of 
what IS fair Moreover, he must he well 
versed m the Company’s rules and pohcy. 

Most of the glievances which anse are 
settled on the spot by the foreman and the 
worker or the workers concerned, but if they 
fail to agree, the matter will probably be 
referred by the workers to their departmental 
shop steward, who will take the matter up 
■with the foreman on their behalf If these two 
fail to agree the matter will be considered by 
the Chief Shop Steward who, if he thinks that 
the workers have a good case, first sees the 
foreman on their behalf, and, if there is still 
no agreement confers -with the departmental 
manager. 

The mtroduotion of the shop steward 
system roughly comcided with the reorganiza- 
tion of the factory already Tnentioned When 
this took place the directors realized that it 
was important for the foremen to understand 
the orgamzation of the firm, and especially 
all new methods afifectmg the internal workmg 
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of departments. It was clear that they ought 
also to know the labour policy of the Company 
m respect of issues that arose daily in the 
workrooms, and to receive some instruction 
on the best way of dealing with such =<wues. 
The workers’ representatives, in virtue of their 
position, could ohtam full information with 
regard to the Company’s pohcy as it affected 
the workers and their rights and duties. Both 
m the mterests of justice and to avoid un- 
necessary friction m the workroom, the foie- 
men should be equally well mformed 

Foremen’s Conferences 

A special series of foremen’s conferences 
was, theiefore, held durmg work hours to 
explain to the foremen those aspects of the 
Company’s pohcy and practice which directly 
or indirectly affected their daily work. The 
purpose and methods of the several functions 
which, so to speak, focused on the foreman m 
his productive and personnel responsihihtiea 
(as, for mstance, planning, tune study, wages, 
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labour) were explained at these conferences 
by the executives responsible Prior to each 
meeting the foremen were given copies of 
a specially written account of the paiticular 
iteu^^^ the Company’s organization to be 
discussed 

These conferences were concluded by an 
account of the Company’s organization as a 
whole, which showed ]ust where each depart- 
ment fitted into the general scheme, and the 
pomts of contact between the foremen and the 
rest of the organization In this way, every 
foreman was enabled not only to grasp the 
changes in, and the reasons for, the Company’s 
pohcy and practice, but to ask questions about 
the practical difficulties he had experienced 
m the workmg out of the new system m the 
department These meetmgs were undoubtedly 
of great value The foremen gamed consider- 
ably more knowledge of the firm’s methods 
and a fuller msight mto the prmciples behmd 
these methods, and they benefited from 
the mental stimulus of regular meetmgs 
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with their colleagues and with functional 
executives 

The method by which a foreman apphes the 
Company’s rules and pohoy»may be a source of 
satiafaclion or of irritation, accordjiGg to 
whether he rebes mainly on disciphue or on 
the morale of the group. Disciplme has been 
defined as “enforced obedience to authority,” 
while morale may be thought of as “the 
obedience to external circumstances of one 
who finds its source of authority withm 
himself ” Discipline m the above sense sug- 
gests force, and m the mmds of men is linked 
with punishment and reward Unless it is 
associated with group morale it means that a 
supervisor must always be m the workroom, 
a somewhat costly way of managmg a group 
of workers But apart from the cost, foremen 
who rely on the fear of pumshment to enforce 
the rules find themselves faced sooner or 
later, if not by active resentment, then by an 
attitude of blank mdifferenoe to them and to 
the firm, which subtly suggests contempt. 
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though it could, not be called contemptuous 
Fear may galvanize workers mto temporary 
activity but it merely represses them m the 
long run It is an'emotion to which an appeal 
IS r3r<ily justified 

On the other hand, the hope of reward is a 
positive motive oreatmg a gemune and healthy 
activity The rewards, however, must be 
fairly made, or bickermg and fault-finding 
will result In the course of our enquiry we 
found that, m some cases, the use of rewards 
evoked a spirit of rivalry to the advantage of a 
few highly efficient workers , in others, where 
the less efficient workers were discouraged, it 
created dissatisfaction and weakened co- 
operation In such cases, therefore, the 
personal gam of the few was at the cost of 
harmomous relations m the department. 

The chief disadvantage* of rehanoe solely 
upon an externally imposed discipline, whether 
based on pumskment or reward, was that the 
men and women concerned tended to lose 
their sense of personal responsibihty for the 
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spirit of a room or for obtaining production 
They showed their frame of mind by remarks 
hke “It’s his ]ob, not mine, to keep order, 
what’s he paid for ’ ” or “ I don’t care whether 
it’s up to standard— it’s the foreman^ -^b 
to see to that ” In other words, when a fore- 
man enforces obedience either by punishment 
or reward he can only expect such co-operation 
as fear of pumshment or hope of reward will 
guarantee 

On the other hand, we may quote a case 
m which a foreman had long and steadily 
encouraged team spirit m his department 
Here, it was found that the employees im- 
posed on themselves the disciphne which they 
knew to be essential Careful examination 
from every angle only proved that whether 
the foreman was m the workroom or not, they 
showed the same interest m their work and 
tried spontaneously to foresee and prevent 
obstacles to the flow of production. They 
hked and respected a man who sought and 
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workers. That foreman went beyond mere 
justice m his appeal to them, and set for 
himself a standard of effort which they could 
not beat He trifed to carry out the pohcy 
of the' Company with understanding and with 
sympathy, and looked upon himself and his 
workers as two necessary and important 
parts of the organization which must be 
fitted together to make a successful team 
They m their turn beheved that the rules 
faoihtated production and they obeyed them 
m that spirit 

The mvestigations revealed some of the 
factors which conduce to the effectiveness of 
foremen, 

1 There must be umty among them. 
Workers soon discover the existence of 
rivalry or antipathy and learn to play one 
foreman off agamst andther. Even more 
important is umty between the foreman 
and the higher management Where this 
IS absent, workers often tend to challenge 
the decision of the foreman, and appeal 
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for a new ruling to the manager Or the 
situation may be reversed , they may 
become antagomstic to the manager m 
their loyalty to a foremarf 

2 Favouritism to mdividuals or groups 
of workers must be avoided. It was found, 
for example, that there was no resentment 
when a man of first-class abihty was 
selected for special work, because his 
fellow workers recognized the justice of such 
a selection. But favouritism is another 
matter It is equally important for a fore- 
man to guard agamst givmg the impression, 
through constant reproofs, that he bears a 
grudge agamst an mdividual In the ex- 
cited atmosphere of the workroom, where 
personal affans frequently come under 
discussion, and religious and pohtical behefs 
are known, it is'^easy to find some external 
reason for these constant reproofs, with 
the result that the foreman’s reputation 
for fairness wiU be gradually undermmed 
Of course, a situation may arise m which a 
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complete misimderstandmg Ibecomes pos- 
sible In one instance, three women workers 
alleged that because they were not members 
of a society in Vhich their forewoman was 
-oatefested, she expressed her “spite” agamst 
them by frequent rebukes, and they were 
unwilhng to apply for new posts lest her 
condemnation should prevent their success 
elsewhere But when the facts were in- 
vestigated, it was seen that the forewoman 
had made special efforts to help these par- 
ticular mdividuals and had tried hard to 
make them more efficient m order that they 
might quahfy for transfer* Her frequent 
rebukes, however, had entirely hidden from 
them her anxiety on their behalf' 

3 A foreman should always be tactful m 
his reception of suggestions and complamts 
Sometimes these are no’t worded accept- 
ably , at other times they do not completely 
express what the worker has m mmd But 
a wise foreman wiU put himself m the 
position of the worker, help him to make his 
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suggestion or complaint qmte clear and then 
discuss its significance. 

4 The foreman should particularly avoid 
makmg disparagmg references m the work- 
room to a worker’s life outside the fahtory- 
Such remarks, often made thoughtlessly m 
a jestmg spirit, or possibly because he lost 
his temper, may make a foreman unpopular 
for years, because they record some m- 
cident of which the worker was ashamed 
The foreman has sinned against some un- 
written but very powerful tradition to which 
the worker clung, some canon of good taste 
which he considered to be vital K ever a 
foreman is guilty of such a blunder, a frank 
apology IS the only way m which he can 
atone for it and recover the respect of his 
subordmates. 

Types of Foremen 

Foremen, like other persons who exercise 
authority, can be roughly grouped as follows — 
(a) The bully 
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(b) The official 

(c) The persuader. 

{d) The integrator 

(а) This bullyihg type is too well-kno-wn to 
'iieed description Fortunately it is growing 

obsolete because progressive firms know that 
a bully stifles co-operation, and that workers 
cannot do their best work m the atmosphere 
of apprehension which he creates 

(б) The official leader is obeyed because he 
holds a rank to which obedience is due. His 
anxiety to carry out his work satisfactorily 
induces him to enforce to the letter any 
regulation or decision Given a clear-cut 
programme and few obstacles, he works 
efficiently, if mechamcally. But he does not 
understand human bemgs, and if personnel 
difficulties arise he either ignores them or tries 
to get his superior to hsCndle the situatioir 
Fmally, if he is compelled to make a decision 
on a personnel question he bases it upon his 
very limited knowledge and is apt to blimder 
He IS not sufficiently mterested in men and 
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women to win their co-operation. In many 
casea he identifies himself so closely with his 
job that he loses his own personahty and 
becomes merely an executivS machine 

(c) The persuader is gifted with sym‘^‘ 
pathetic msight, and with that understandmg 
of human nature which makes him reahze 
some of the quahties requiied for leadership 
The persuasive foreman is usually blessed 
with charm and a sense of humour, and he will 
be the first to blame himself if he oanifot 
“get on with aU kmds of people ” To do so 
IS not only part of his daily work but his 
natural human promptmg He mterprets to 
his workers m clear and simple terms the 
decisions of the management, even though 
he may not understand the pohoy behmd them 
He regards it as only fair to a well-meamng 
firm to “put things across” m the best 
possible hght His commands usually take 
the form of requests. He never loses his self- 
control and he does his utmost to keep control 
of those under his authority. He radiates a 
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sense of vitality and real absorption m his 
work, and he regards himself as a kmd of 
channel of mstructions which he is keenly 
mterested m gettmg effectively carried out 
Hut because he does not really understand his 
firm’s pohcy and is not endowed with the 
fundamental quahty of leadership he will 
probably have difficulty m deahng with a 
group which for some reason not obvious to 
him IS antagomstic to the management. His 
chsef means to secure what actually is the 
superficial compliance of his workers is mere 
persuasion ; and he never really unifies them 
mto a coherent group 

(d) The mtegrator, on the other hand, is a 
man who can handle a difficult situation by 
umtmg forces that may be on the brink of 
conflict He is what has been called an 
mtegrator because he has a’real understandmg 
of and sympathy with men and women what- 
ever then position The mtegrator is the 
thmkmg persuader. He beheves that an 
efficient and happy working force can be 
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created if the impulses, habits, motives and 
aspirations of its mdividual members can find 
an outlet in their work and at the same time 
be made to contribute to thfe efficiency of the 
workroom And because he understands^ 
human nature he seeks ways to canahze 
these emotions and impulses along channels 
which will lead to positive and constructive 
results to the workers and to the firm He 
tries to keep himself informed of new de- 
velopments m mdustry, and, recogmzmg ihe 
upward trend of social conditions and the 
growth of the spmt of democracy, reahzes 
how best to use it m the workroom Rarely 
is it necessary for him to use disciplinary 
measures, because he knows how to cultivate 
morale m the workroom He makes those 
whom he supervises feel that, like himself, 
they have accepted'" a voluntary subordination 
and a common purpose. The ideals and dreams 
of the younger workers evoke his sympathy, 
and he en3oys helpmg them to materiahze. 
His gemahty and friendhness appeal to the 
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older workers. In short, he is a kindly and 
inteUigent human hemg, honestly trymg to 
solve the problem of hnnaan relations m a 
factory 

The majority of the foremen m ^ modern 
factory which has a clearly defined and pro- 
gressive labour pohcy are found to be of this 
type. Many examples could be cited of the 
mtegrator’s success at the Cocoa Works m 
creatmg harmony m the workroom. There was 
on® foreman of whom his subordmates said 
repeatedly “We’d do anythmg for him, for 
we know he’d do anythmg to help us and 
never let us down ” Another was so well 
hked by his men that it was only necessary for 
bim to say to them when he wanted a particu- 
lar ]ob done quickly “ Now, lads, I’d hke you to 
get this done to-day,” and usually it was done 
The character and influence of such fore- 
men were recognized throughout the firm 
It has been clearly demonstrated that the 
close connection between leadership and 
satisfaction is of special significance to the 
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firm because of the fact that the nia3ority 
of workers to an appreciable degree relate 
their will to work to the type of foreman and 
manager under whom they work A firm, 
therefore,^whieh desires to mcrease the effec- ^ 
tiveness of its labour forces will regard the 
recruitment and training of its executives as 
a matter of great importance 

The Leadership of the Workers 

The second form of leadership origma^s 
among employees themselves It is manifested 
m two ways* (1) the natural and imof&cial 
influence of the “born leader,” who, because 
he has mitiative and personality, mevitably 
helps to mould the opinions and feelmgs 
of his fellows, and (2) the official leader- 
ship of mdividual workers recogmzeu~ by 
the firm and exercised through machmery 
set up for the representation of the workers 
and consultation with them 

In every factory there are men and women 
of the “ bom leader” type. Left to themselves. 
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there is always a risk of their hecommg a 
source of constant friction, if only because 
they have no official channel for their abihties 
A dor^ating p^sonahty may be either a 
help or a hmdrance He may be moSt helpful 
if he appreciates the power and scope of his 
influence and is inspired by a desire to co- 
operate But he win be a hmdrance when he 
finds his greatest satisfaction and happiness 
m creatmg or encouraging resistance to 
managerial decisions Such a man often 
possesses a remarkable capacity for playing on 
people’s emotions and arousmg dissatisfaction 
with existmg conditions, though his sugges- 
tions for the improvement of conditions m the 
workroom may be impracticable or intended 
to vitiate relations between employer and 
empKyee 

To Ignore the powers bf these unofficial 
leaders is very unwise, for if they are thwarted 
they tend to become malcontents who are the 
more troublesome because of their native 
capacity. They may form the habit of 
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imeaxthmg grievances in order to create dis- 
content in the workroom, hoping to he called 
m to deal with the matter This is the more 
hkely to happen if they <-have msufficient 
scope ou'oside the factory for their energies. 
It IS therefore sound policy to make use of 
employees of this type, and to provide a 
means whereby they can ohtam recogmtion 
hy the workers and the firm, and thus openly 
use then? power.^ This is one of the advan- 
tages which has been derived from the setting 
up, withm a firm, of official machmery for 
worker consultation and representation By 
this means, these native capacities are both 
harnessed and directed to the general good 
of all parties 

1 The difSculties which a thwairted leader may ofmge m a 
workroom are more fully described m the next chapter ’ 
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THE DIFFICULT WORKEJl 
TTTORKERS who are “difficult to handle” 
^ or “hard to get on with” are a source 
of trouble to the department As has already 
been emphasized, the smooth running of an 
organization depends on a co-operative work- 
ing /oroe that is properly led The fact that 
the majority of workers are generally con- 
tented and amenable to works’ disciplme 
must not by itself be taken as evidence that 
the number of difficult workers is therefore 
so small as not to be worth bothermg about 
Indeed, the presence of even one diffioidt 
worh»ipm a section is hke a piece of grit m 
an engme bearmg, which ciot only mcreases 
the wear and tear of the engme itself, but also 
causes a waste of power through unnecessary 
friction So m an mdustrial orgamzation, 
the proper imderstandmg of the problem of 
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the difficult worker is important from the 
production as well as the human pomt of view 
Although some mvestigators estimate the 
number of these problem cases m mdustry to 
he as hi%h as 20 per cent of the whole, our" 
enquiry revealed not more than about 5 per 
cent among the men and women mterviewed 
at the Cocoa Works This smaller number, 
however, may be one result of the system of 
selection and trammg which has been m 
operation at the works for more than ten ysars 
It was easy to discover some of these 
difficult workers They were well-known 
characters m the workroom, and foremen had 
learnt from long experience the need to 
handle them with particular care and to make 
allowance for their pecuhanties In most 
oases such workers were unable theBiEslves 
to discover the cause of their dissatisfaction 
with their work or with their hfe, which was 
responsible for their unfortunate abnormah- 
ties. The majority were not physically fit 
and said they suffered from sleeplessness 
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and various pains. Then moods ranged from 
those of aimless and general day-dreaming, 
through melancholy and depression, to hectic 
excitement. 

But "there were others who wei% not so 
easily recognized Usually they were able to 
disgmse their feehngs and to adjust them- 
selves to their environment At times, how- 
ever, conditions overcame them and then 
they displayed mtense emotional disturbance 
Sonjetimes whilst mterviewmg workers of this 
type the mvestigator would use a word or a 
phrase that arrested their mterest and acted 
hke a key m unlockmg and settmg free a 
mass of confidences Some of them, who 
appeared to be quite contented with the actual 
work on which they were engaged, were found 
to sviSbr from iriational fears, or to be an- 
tagomstic towards the management or utterly 
mdifferent towards people and work 
Types of Difficult Workers 

The difficult workers observed m this en- 
quiry belonged to several weU-recogmzed 
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types which are probably found m all work- 
rooms. There»were — 

1 The melanohohc, 

2 The grudge bearer, <> 

3. The thwarted would-be leader , 

4. The day-dreamer, 

5. The chrome failure , 

6 The older unmarried woman, not happy 
m her work 

1. The Melanohohc 

Many of these are physically mifit It is 
usually such men and women who exaggerate 
and circulate rumours of unpleasant thmgs 
about to happen They seem to take a mourn- 
ful dehght m talkmg about anythmg likely 
to depress or upset trade, and to pomt out 
that they had of course always expectWdrut to 
happen, it is chaa’acteristic of the tjTpe to 
en]oy prophesymg disaster To the melan- 
chohe a temporary breakdown m a machme 
symbohses the misery he is mentally suffermg 
He rejoices, m his fashion, in mterruptions 
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to work, using them as foundations for his 
morbid phantasies If he is ©f poor abihty 
he IS generally despised by his group and 
drifts aimlessly from ]ob to job until finally 
he finds a mche m some simple task * A person 
of this type will complam that everybody is 
agamst bun and take refuge m a world of 
imagmation 
2, The Grudge Bearer 

This type has either at some time actually 
be^ unfairly treated by his fellow workers or 
the management, or imagmes he has been, 
the symptoms are the same m both cases. 
Whether imagmary or real, the thought of the 
mjustice done to him rankles He is filled 
with bitterness and animosity, so he builds 
up a wall of suspicion and apprehension which 
oute^him off from the rest of his fellow workers. 
If the object of his dislike *s the foreman, then 
the latter becomes the source of aU his trouble 
If he fails to get promotion, he blames his 
foreman, and he may try to get his revenge by 
stirrmg up trouble amongst the younger 
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workers m the new foreman’s charge, im- 
planting seeds of suspicion and distrust in 
their minds. Occasionally a grudge bearer 
will extend his hatred to an entire class For 
instance,*^ his grievance may be the entirely 
erroneous behef that he has been unjustly 
deprived of his opportunity of promotion, 
so that all feUow workers subsequently pro- 
moted or transferred become objects of his 
hatred Any such promotion becomes a 
personal grievance, and he takes a bitter 
dehght m underminmg the influence of those 
more fortunate persons Or the grudge may 
be agamst the whole clerical staff because at 
some tune a clerk has aroused his resentment 
If men and women of this type obtam any 
influence m a workroom or office they can 
make the lives of then supervisors and Iheir 
feUow workers m^upportable, and seriously 
reduce the output of work 
3. The Thwarted Would-he Leader 

This type, which is much less frequently 
found among women, sees himself as a leader 
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He longs for piower and the opportunity to 
display his dominance, he iinagmes himself 
m a position where he mspires and controls 
his feUow workman Actually he has not the 
right combmation of character, temperament, 
and abilities for a leader, and there is no 
possibihty of his ever being promoted His 
hopes are repeatedly disappointed as he sees 
his fellow woikers gomg ahead of him one 
after another. This leads him to brood over 
hia failures, until finally his urge for power 
forces him to break into open rebelhon over 
some trifle which could easily be rectified 
Often he alleges that his feUow workers are 
suffermg from grievances similar to his own, 
and demands immediate remedies, threatening 
that, otherwise, the foreman will have to be 
responsible for the consequences He tries to 
obtam mter views with higher authorities, 
allegmg that he wishes to brmg to their notice 
the mjustices rampant m the workroom. 
When these allegations are sifted and exam- 
med, they usually prove to be mountams 
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built out of molehills OHh every possible 
occasion he dr^-ws the attention of the foreman 
to grievances m the workroom, or he makes 
suggestions about a job pr how a certam 
situatiorf’ should be handled. If the toreman 
approaches, accompamed by a manager, the 
“thwarted leader” always finds a reason for 
speakmg to the latter Probably this type of 
worker suffers from a mild form of megalo- 
mania Women workers in this class are 
frequently hysterical, and break down „mto 
emotional tears when they are reproved for 
their aggressive behaviour After such out- 
bursts they remam subdued for a week or two 
imtil they have reasoned themselves mto the 
behef that their amour-joropre has been un- 
justifiably wounded, and they search for a 
new grievance and another opportunity of 
demonstratmg their power. 

Unfortunately people of the “thwarted 
would-be leader” type get httle sympathy 
from the management and feel, therefore, 
that they have just cause for opposmg the 
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fiffm wLich will ^ot make use of tkeir abilities 
So they frequently seek to get attention by 
raismg trouble m tbe workroom, and fabricate 
all sorts of rumoiirs to secure some degree of 
dommation over their fellows. Fdt a time 
they may get support by playmg off one 
worker against another until their deception 
IS discovered, and they try to keep their hold 
m the workroom by adoptmg various subter- 
fuges to prevent the foreman from coming 
mtQ direct contact with the workers When 
endowed with the power of mvective such a 
worker may find an outlet for his sense of 
frustration by bitter abuse of the manage- 
ment It IS clear that such a worker can do 
much to prevent the growth of the co-opera- 
tive spirit m the workroom, especially if he 
possress^s m a rudimentary form the tempera- 
ment and mteUectual make-up of a leader 
4. The Day-dreamer 

This type of worker was found mamly m 
those sections where the work was of a repeti- 
tive or semi-automatic nature, and, smce 
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women are more freq[uently er/iployed on that 
class of work,, was predominantly femmme 
The evidence so far available does not clearly 
show whether such work strengthens a general 
tendency "dio day-dreaming m aU mdi-^duals, 
or that there are certam types m whom the 
habit IS strongly developed already, and who 
were put on to repetitive work as the result of 
the psychological tests to which they were 
subjected when applying for employment 
If the former is the case, then the worJ^ers 
find rehef from monotony m cuttmg them- 
selves off from their immediate environment 
and going mto a world of phantasy If the 
latter, then it is not so much a question of 
finding rehef as findmg an opportumty to 
mdulge m phantasy In either case, there is 
always a risk of the habit becoming scT strong 
that any mterruption to the work process 
produces an unpleasant reaction m the worker 
He resents bemg thus brought back to the real 
world If the mterruptions aie of a petty 
nature or without any rational explanation 
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they usually pause a sense of grievance 
against the foreman or the firiji It cannot he 
denied that occasional day-dreaming benefits 
the worker by affordmg him an escape from 
the boredom he finds m monotonous work 
One woman said “If I let myself think of 
the thousands of these hits I have to put 
together, I’d go mental — gomg on day after 
day domg nothmg else — so I ]ust thmk of all 
the things I’d love to do and get myself away 
frojn the work ” The danger with this type 
of habit IS that it may lead to the growth of 
an anxiety state The day-dreammg may 
become morbid, the contrast between the 
world of phantasy and reahty may be so 
violent that the worker finds ordinary life 
almost unbearable, and develops mto a 
pr#bleai case m the workroom 
5 The Chrome Failure 

This type, confronted with a new job or 
situation, feels lU and quite unable to tackle it 
He IS often afraid to admit his fear, and de- 
clares that he likes his work, trymg to prove 
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himself a success by belittb^ig others and 
jeermg at them efforts. He tends to blame 
fellow workers for his failures, or to attribute 
their success to the favouritism of the foie- 
man “Nd use me puttmg m for a ]ob m this 
place Old X hates our family and always 
does us down,” is a typical explanation that 
he gives for not applying for new work or 
promotion In some respects he resembles the 
grudge bearer, but whereas the latter is an 
active cause of difficulty, he is merely passive, 
and finds his satisfaction m keepmg to himself 
his explanations of his own failures and 
difficulties 

Naturally such men and women are usually 
put on to memal jobs which m time make 
them even more depressed about themselves 
They feel that there is no hope of gettiSig gKiy 
.change of job because of the stigma attached 
to their dirty jobs, and so they become de- 
pressmgly fatahstic, “We’re here till we 
die and I hope that death comes soon” was 
the cheerless comment on the bps of two 
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middle-aged w^J^ers oi tins type It irks such 
workers to see others enjoyn^ life, and they 
try to get even by contmually recoimtmg their 
grievances to tljeir feUow-workers Contact 
with them undoubtedly has a bhghtmg effect 
on young people 

6. The Older Unmarried Woman, not Happy m her 
Work 

This woman represents a special problem 
for mdustry In many cases the man she 
would have married was killed m the Great 
War She belongs to the age which is m- 
chned to regard the unmarried woman as an 
object of pity Durmg her early working hfe 
she probably looked on marriage as her way 
of escape from the factory, and so she was not 
gjjpatly concerned with actual workmg con- 
ditions, As her chanceg of marriage have 
receded, she has grown embittered and resent-* 
ful towards life Usually she is naturally 
sensitive and has become more sensitive with 
the years She has few mterests outside the 
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workroom to offset her drscoji'^nt m her work 
She feels generq,Jly that life is unfair to her and 
tends to dramatize her misery to any wdhng 
hstener, thus findmg a degree of rehef 

It wouM be, howewer, a great^mis^ake to 
apply this description to all unmarried women 
workers. A large majority of these have 
accepted life as they found it, and try with 
some degree of success to adjust themselves 
to the workroom conditions, findmg both 
mside and outside the factory suf&oignt 
mterests to make life enjoyable and work 
bearable 

How Can these ** Diflacult ” Workers fee Recognized? 

Such an analysis of the types of mal- 
adjusted workers should help the foreman or 
supervisor to discover if any of his workers 
are likely to become sources of troubli? m his 
^^department and thus need special attention 
Chrome maladjustment usually shows itself 
either m pecuharities of behaviour or m one 
or other form of illness Actually, most fore- 
men will already know the difficult workers m 
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their sections, e^en though they may not he 
able to classify them or to dgal with them 
What is more important is to recognize the 
symptoms of incipient maladjustment, to 
watch for t^ signs of a worker’s pr§neness to 
develop mto one or other of the types described 
above For mstance, the appearance of any 
of the foUowmg symptoms should be carefully 
noted — 

^Contmual braggmg and “showmg off” 
to attract attention 

Irrational fears of bemg observed oi 
checked up. 

Frequent allegations without justifica- 
tion agamst management. 

Excessive irritabihty, grumblmg, matten- 
•fakon «r spasmodic work. 

Excessive day-dreaming. 

Blammg others for failures and showmg 
mordinate jealousies. 

Dissatisfaction with and failure m a 
senes of jobs 
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The Causes of Maladjustment 

It IS clear .that the maladjusted worker 
must he either naturally unsuitable for em- 
ployment on a particular job or one who has 
been unable to adjust himself changes m 
his environment. That is to say, he is either 
what IS described as a “ square peg m a round 
hole” — ^the victim of wrong selection, as, for 
mstanoe, a boy with mitiative and a prefer- 
ence for sohtude who is put to work with a 
group of dull workers on a repetitive j obi— or 
a worker whom a vocational test has shown to 
have^ a mechamoal aptitude, suitable for 
machinAjjwrk, yet who is far too nervous ever 
to feel happy m it 

The second t3q)e may result from the de- 
velopment of capacity far beyond his present 
job, or the mabihty to adapt hiftiselfr to 
changes in ns work or the conditions under 
which it IS lone , as is illustrated by the case 
of men wh ) have been framed to do a job by 
hand, anclS'fho are now required to do it by 
machij,^ 
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{a) Maladjustment Arismg from Selection 
Those naturally imsuited ^to the work 
should never have been engaged for it, as 
they are misfits .from the first day. The 
problem’ here is one of faulty selection. The 
use of pro^r selection tests can, without 
doubt, reduce the number of misfits of this 
type m a factory This has been demon- 
strated at the Cocoa Works after a long 
experience of such tests ^ 

An Employment Manager can, therefore, 
by tackhng this problem at its source, greatly 
reduce its size Facihties are now available 
for testmg apphcants for employment m a 
great many mdustries These tests, when 
apphed under proper conditions, will give 
results comparable to those obtamed at the 
Coftoa Works 

One essential condition for success is that 
the use of these selection tests shall be m the 
hands of a properly qualified and framed 
executive, for the whole process must be 


See pp 16-18 
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treated as an objective one The untramed 
person is rarely able to ehmmate the sub- 
jective factor, BO that the whole of his results 
may be vitiated by this Tjnlmown variable 
In fact, dns test results may be quite mis- 
leading and prove to be worse ^^n useless. 

At the present tune, however, there are no 
tests which will ensure absolute accuracy m 
selection, and it is doubtful if our own figure 
of 6 per cent misfits will be appreciably 
reduced until some means are devised of 
measurmg temperamental and character 
quahties ^ 

(6) Maladjustments Arismg horn Other Causes 

The most careful selection cannot guard 
agamst the possibihty of maladjustment 
arismg from — 

(i) Unsuspected ^changes m the worker him- 
seK, or 

' Any employer wielimg for guidance m connection with this 
matter should eomimimeato with the National Institute of 
Industrial Veychology, Aldwyoh, London This is a scientific 
body, which charges for work done m a factory but is not run for 
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(li) His peculiar reactions to some feature 
of his factory environment ; oj 

(m) His reaction to changes m circum- 
stances outside th® factory 
As regas^ the first of these d&,ses, the 
trouble is realiy due not so much to changes in 
the personal mahe-up of a worker hut to a 
lop-sided development whereby some element 
m his personahty fads to keep up with the 
general growth of physical and mental powers 
Eyery normal mdividual develops to some 
degree, physically, mentally and emotionally 
From the average adolescent fourteen-year- 
old, naive and enthusiastic, evolves first the 
romantic, cynical and sensitive sixteen-year- 
old, then the eighteen-year-old, conscious of 
his approachmg manhood and keen on earnings 
and prcTtuotion, and lastly an adult worker 
with an entirely different outlook on hfe. 
At any stage of the process the individual and 
his ]ob may temporarily be out of tune. 

In any group of workers there are, however, 
always a few who cannot easily make the 
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necessary adjustments to their environment 
during these cljanges, and who m conseq^uence 
tend to get irritated and discontented with 
their work and thus come to be looked on as 
malcontests or difficult workers^ 

There are some people m whom the emo- 
tions foimd m a normal adult never develop. 
They behave like children and offer childish 
excuses for poor work, show resentment 
without cause agamst a foreman, and, like 
babies, rage impotently if thwarted, They 
must be handled like children with sympathy 
and firmness, and made to feel that then- 
desire for attention is really bemg satisfied 
Others never go beyond the unstable 
adolescent stage m then- emotional develop- 
ment Unable to control their emotions fully, 
they give way unexpectedly to fits of temper 
and depression out of all proportion to the 
cause of the irritation They sulk if reproved, 
and are abnormaUy sensitive When annoyed, 
they may dehberately damage a machme in 
the same way as a young schoolboy kicks the 
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door or plans to revenge himself on his school- 
master They crave for sympathy and may do 
the most absurd thmgs to get the admiration 
of their fellows • 

Uneq^fta^^nd late development o§ capacities 
may both be-'causes of maladjustment Some 
workers develop then powers at a later 
period than is normal. At the time of their 
engagement, vocational tests may show them 
smtable for particular jobs, and m these jobs 
th^ are at first fairly contented. Later, the 
removal of some factors that have been 
arrestmg then mental development or the 
appearance of an mcentive encouragmg their 
latent powers may lead to a considerable 
growth m their capacities Then- outlook 
changes. They suddenly find that then jobs 
make too small a demand on then powers 
and become uncongemal to them One worker^ 
m this group described her job as “leavmg 
me with my mmd full of thoughts and 
nothmg to use them on ” Such persons tend 
m times of stress to grow depressed and to 
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blame work for their feelmgs of futility and 
uselessness. ^ 

Fear is undoubtedly the cause of a great 
deal of maladjustment. It is not pecuhar to 
factory workers, but the conditi^s" of hfe 
under which they live, their outlook on life, 
the meagre trainmg which so many of them 
get, all tend to destroy that sense of security 
and permanence which is vital to the growth 
of balanced personahty. Seldom is it reahzed 
by the management how abruptly charges 
afFeotmg their whole lives are sometimes 
made known to the workers They may get 
a mere week’s notice of dismissal or still 
briefer notice of short-time or of transfer to 
other work Such events drop like thunder- 
bolts into their daily routme and mevitably 
tend to develop a short-term view ^ of tfee 
future. This helpseto explain why rumours 
so easily gam currency m the workroom, for 
they are usually projections of the workers’ 
own anxieties. Most workers, however, are 
not unduly warped by their fears, as they are 
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able to keep them tinder control. A few not 
so fortunate beco\ne obsessed ^and morbid 
They tend to cause trouble in the workroom, 
although they may not do so dehberately. 
This is parl^ularly true m the case •of older 
men and women of this type. They are sus- 
picious of aU changes which may affect them, 
and consciously or unconsciously oppose any 
innovation likely to upset their mode of work 
or life It IS almost impossible to teach them 
new methods, so they are difficult to transfer 
to other jobs when work is slack m their own 
section 

Of the external causes of maladjustment 
some may clearly be traced to specific features 
of the factory environment, whilst others are 
associated with the worker’s life outside the 
factory Adverse workmg conditions such as 
excessive noise, bad ventilation, or petti- 
foggmg restrictions may precipitate mal- 
adjustment to work Where the room morale 
was good, such material hmdrances were 
often Ignored or overlooked by employees 
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But a few workers were fotmd who magnified 
the bad effects of noise and irritation until 
these factors became obsessions, varying in 
mtensity from a mild annayance to a complete 
inability to work as long as the^ause of the 
obsession remamed in the w^kroom 

The unfriendly reception or clumsy handling 
on fibrst startmg work of a person who is 
prone to dissatisfaction, will possibly start a 
grievance which may develop because he 
imagmes himself to be workmg m a hostile 
environment. For mstance, young people 
who leave school eager to start work may have 
the edge taken off their keenness by the way 
they are treated durmg their first few weeks 
of employment Their early impressions may 
subsequently spoil their whole attitude to 
work, and m the case of a sensitive^type «aay 
sow the seeds of ra permanent distaste for the 
factory Agam, the absence of a proper 
system of trainmg new workers may handi- 
cap those who lack mitiative Bemg left to 
pick up them new job as best they can, 
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they mevitably make stupid blunders which, 
because they irritate the foreman and workers 
ahke, react on them and mduce a state of de- 
pression Thus from the start they suffer from 
the sense of bemg a failure, which ift a young 
person is wholly unhealthy Too ffeq^uent 
changes of work upset some young people and 
reduce then? powers of concentration and per- 
sistence, so that any ]oh lastmg more than a 
few weeks tends to become bormg 
F^iotors entirely outside the purview of the 
factory, like domestic quarrels, debts, per- 
sonal msults, and political differences may 
render a man or woman unfit for work They 
cause anxiety and preoccupation at work, 
and the emotions which accompany them often 
manifest themselves m physical symptoms 
Tnese af-e factors which the employee natur- 
ally tries to conceal from the employer Even 
mmor disappomtments colour the worker’s 
attitude towards his ]ob because he is unable 
to dissociate his hfe outside the factory from 
hfe withm, and his work suffers Young girls 
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temporarily estranged from their “boys,” 
men worried ,over domestic responsibihty, 
older men whose children have not achieved 
the success they desired, masy find everydhmg 
connected with work colonred fey morbid 
thoughts If they are unwisely-'robuked they 
show an excessive resentment and become 
difficult to approach. 

On the other hand, some men and women 
who have been particularly difficult have been 
found to have few or no mterests outside their 
work. They tend, therefore, to become 
irrational and melanchoho because they are 
unable to achieve a balance between their 
life mside and outside the factory 

Sometimes a precisely parallel form of mal- 
adjustment will become manifest m groups of 
workers, who will regard themselves as outside 
the works “family” and refuse to co-operate 
beyond the minimum It may be that some 
of these have m the past been a source of 
trouble to the firm and so have acqmred a 
reputation for msubordination Others feel 
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their position prejudiced by being engaged in 
work of a dirty nature, for, which old and 
dirty clothes must necessarily be worn Dur- 
ing this enquiry* the investigator j tackled a 
group of* seventy 'two women w(»rkers who 
regarded themselves as ostracized, aUegmg 
that they had a “bad name” m the depart- 
ment foi oausmg trouble and disagreement 
It was found that these difficulties actually 
happened many years ago When vacancies 
or^pew jobs were advertised, they refused to 
apply and justified their action by the fact 
that workers m their section had never been 
selected for new work or promotion Purther 
investigation disclosed that aU such apphcants 
m the past had been generally unsmtable 
Unfortunately the reasons for their rejection 
Siad ndt been adequately explamed The m- 
vestigator and the forewoman took every 
opportumty of removmg the false impressions 
of ostracism from the mmds of these women, 
and finally persuaded several of them to 
apply for an advertised job, m order to test 
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their allegations Twenty applications in all 
were received from the factory, of which 
thirteen came from this section. Three of the 
SIX appomtments ultimately «nade came from 
the group cn question The reactioftis of the 
women were mterestmg, the belief m a bias 
agamst the room disappeared entirely, the 
self-respect of the section was significantly 
mcreased, and an mterest in the rest of the 
factory was agam aroused 

How Can the Problem oi the “Difficult” Worker 
he Tackled? 

Maladjustment can m many cases he 
successfully treated When it is of long 
standing, and deeply rooted, the cure may he 
difl&cult and costly and require the seryices of a 
psychiatrist. 

For this reason alone it is important to 
prevent the development of chrome oases of 
maladjustment hy watchmg for then symp- 
toms and givmg immediate treatment before 
the worker becomes moapaoitated. If the 
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trouble be due to some feature of the factory 
envuronment, steps should be taken to miti^* 
gate the cause Maybe the worker cannot 
easily pomt to ^the cause , m such cases the 
mtervley method (described m phapter 11), 
can be used to probe beneath the surface of 
the trouble 

Much, therefore, depends on the foreman, 
who, m virtue of his position, is able to ob- 
serve the appearance m any one of his workers 
of the symptoms of mcipient maladjustment 
One who has their confidence will encourage 
workers to talk to him about their grievances 
or the causes of their discontent If the causes 
be comparatively trivial, it may be that a 
sympathetic hearmg and advice wiU help to 
remove it It will at least offer the worker a 
means of rehef from the thoughts worrjung 
bim 

Blit it IS seldom possible for a foreman to 
devote very much tune to mdividual workers 
He himself may not always find it easy, under 
ordinary workroom conditions, to remam 
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oalra and sympathetic when handling difficult 
workers, so that it should really be the re- 
sponsibihty of the personnel officer or weKare 
worker to take charge of alji problem cases 
discovered a department. 

By a careful mvestigation it rp^ay be found 
that the case is one for medical treatment or 
that a change of 30b is likely to be an effective 
cure, or that an mtunate personal mterview is 
called for to try to brmg to light some hidden 
cause of the trouble. The personnel officer, 
by promptly taokhng such cases, can make a 
very important contribution to harmony and 
efficiency m the workroom For every one 
successfully treated becomes facto a 

co-operative influence mstead of a source of 
strife 

One thmg our mvestigation has brought out 
is the lack of any really absorbmg mterest m 
life or work shown by the maladjusted^ men 
and women who were mterviewed This is 
mdeed what might have been expected from 
a knowledge of the motive forces underlymg 
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human nature, and there is positive evidence 
of this to be seei? in the factors making for 
satisfaction m hfe. This suggests that one 
way of preventmg mcipient maladjustment 
from devM^pmg is to help workers tc^cultivate 
mterests either m the work they are domg 
or m leisure-time activities. 

It IS highly probable that treatment along 
this line will check the development of such 
types of difficult worker as the melanchohc, 
the thwarted leader, the day-dreamer and the 
chrome failure, because aU these mdicate 
unbalanced development and lack of capacity 
to view everyday happenings with a due 
sense of proportion and m a reasonable hght. 
If any social, sports or educational activities 
are organized by or at the firm, then the per- 
r^^nnel officer can arrange for the difficult case 
to be mtroduced to some sypipathetic member 
of the niost appropriate group to be carefully 
“nursed” If not, then similar arrangements 
could probably be made with some outside 
body or club There is no doubt that the 
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existence of such facilities for leisure-tune 
activities at a works does hdlp to stimulate the 
growth of new interests and thus to make for 
a mor^ balanced personality than would 
otherwise be possible. 

The treatment indicated for the grudge 
bearer is to brmg to the surface the circum- 
stance of the origmal affront, whether imagm- 
ary or real, and to follow this up by arrangmg 
interviews between the malcontent and suit- 
able foremen or executives m order to <^spel 
the antagonism agamst “superior persons” 
generally 

In some cases a transfer to other work may 
be desirable ; for mstance, a girl with a ten- 
dency to excessive day-dreammg might be 
tried out m a team of girls or on some ]ob 
likely to mterest her personally. Th£ transfac 
treatment should ^Iso be used m aU cases of 
obviously bad selection, remembermg that 
this mcludes those on work too difficult foi 
them as well as those capable of domg better 
]obs. It must, of course, be accompanied by 
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careful trammg m the new work to avoid a 
renewal of the mojkb%se 

To illustrate this kind of trWment, take 
the case of the worj^er who has becom^difiicult 
because Ke^fears that increasing age^prevents 
him from adapting himself to new work and 
conditions He finds an expression for this 
fear m resistmg transfer to the new work He 
mamtams fiLnally that older people cannot 
learn and are justified m endeavouring to 
retain their present job Before his attitude 
can be changed, his behefs must be altered and 
his fears eradicated He must be persuaded 
to agree that, given the capacity for the job 
in question, he can learn it m a sufficiently 
short space of time to justify his transfer> he 
must be shown that he can learn if he alters 
^is habits and mental attitude, and that the 
diflSculty experienced by older workers m 
learmn^ new jobs is due mamly to their own 
outlook FmaUy, he must be assured that the 
system of trammg employed will make him 
efficient Admittedly this treatment is 
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lengthy and consumes energy, but one such 
man or woman successfuMy cured of these 
delusions and*^ convmced that older workers 
can learn fairly easily, wijl soon change the 
attitude his or her co-workers. ^ ' 

More serious forms of maladjustment, 
generally accompanied by obsessions, cannot 
be easily removed without psychiatric treat- 
ment The psychiatrist will have to determine 
whether the patient has sufficient emotional 
stabihty to stand the pressure of work and to 
co-operate successfully with other people 
through periods of stress and strain Actually 
the greater number of his cases wiU attribute 
their change of attitude to a revolt from over- 
work, whereas patient and close questionmg 
reveals somethmg q_mte different as the real 
cause The conscientious worker may, fog- 
example, become dhffioult because he chafes 
agamst the waste of his energy by the condi- 
tions under which he works, or a man suffermg 
from unhappy relations with his family may 
blame his foreman for his feehng of discontent. 
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The psychiatrist, employing a mild form of 
psycho-analysis, Encourages the difficult case 
to unburden the real cause of his depression 
and endeavours then to help him fa^ce up to 
life. He «will probably find thai a small 
number of th^se subjects will never make 
good workers: if so, the only course is to 
discharge them 

Sufficient has been said m this chapter to 
show that the presence of the difficult worker 
m ap. organization is likely to be an active 
source of trouble, and therefore of loss of 
efficiency, apart altogether from the misery 
which such workers endure. Yet m most cases 
this trouble and misery could have been 
avoided, had the right treatment been used 
Sound methods of selection, tra inin g and 
•eupervislon will greatly reduce maladjustment 
m the workroom either by ehmmatmg those 
likely to become difficult or by removmg the 
cause of trouble It is clearly m the mterests 
of the firm to take whatever steps it can to deal 
with this problem. 
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Like most problems, it is most easily solved 
m its early stages, but thiS calls for careful 
observation on tbe part of foremen and others 
who Goisie mto daily contact with the workers, 
so that the symptoms of developaig trouble 
shall be noted and satisfactoisdy treated. At 
the present time there is very httle informa- 
tion to be had about this particular aspect of 
mdustrial life, but it is receivmg mcreasmg 
attention, and there is reason to beheve that 
research workers will soon be able to thrpw a 
great deal of hght on the problem of mdustrial 
maladjustment 



coNCLusiojsra 

Cabb has been ta|:en throughout thjB report 
to mdicaf^to which of the sexes the statements 
and illustrations apply On the whole, men 
and women workers displayed the same char- 
acteristics and reacted m the same way to 
similar situations The study of difficult 
workers, for example — ^the results of which 
are set out m Chapter VI — was mainly one of 
women, but the men mvestigated displayed 
the same characteristics and the conclusions 
reached apphed to both sexes. 

The degree of responsiveness to certam 
situations was, however, different Fear, 
especially of unemployment, was found to be 
^eater sn men, who resented more mtensely 
than women any innovation such as time 
study and mechanization which m then 
opimon would lead eventually to dismissal, 
they were, m consequence, more suspicious of 
the mtentions of management. 
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